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Christmas Shopping List 


If your Christmas gift isn’t on the tree on 
MINICAM’S inside cover this month, 
it may be on the list below. 


O HELP you make up your shopping list 
for camera-wise friends—and yourself, 
of course—here are four groups of sugges- 
tions. The merchandise mentioned is on 
sale at camera stores throughout the coun- 
try. Prices are approximate. 
For your $25 to $50 budget, consider 
the following items: 
Da-Lite Movie Screens. Glass beaded sur- 
face. Comes with tripod for erection to 


any convenient height ............ $28.00 up 
B. & H. Film Editor, Splicer, Rewinder, 
EMTS ARERR A NEE $33.00 


Head 
S. V. E. Tri-Purpose Projector with Case 

and Slide Carrier. Shows single and 

double frame, and frames mounted in 

glass. Excellent for color film......$37.50 
Leica Photo-Optical Bench 


IIE | Seestesrecsidisinsigninccircsaaciianl $38.60 
Speed-O-Copy for Leica or Contax 
PMRMPOU 5s oss-cecekccssacty $28.50 and $31.50 


Simmon Automatic Film Dryer for 35 mm. 
Rapid, dust-free, uniform drier..$27.50 
Min Larger, complete with 2” focus f 3.5 
Wollensak Velostigmat ................ $29.50 


FOR THE $10.00-$25.00 BUDGET 


Simmons Automatic Time Switch....$24.50 
Argus Enlarger 
Mini-Photoscop Exposure Meter......$14.75 
Weston Exposure Meter. For use with still 
or movie camera. If you don’t own an 
exposure meter, decide to make the 
jump this Christmaas...................... $22.50 
Tri-Com-Pod 
B. & H. Rewinder and Splicerv.......... $20.00 
Wesco Splicer and Editing Outfit with 
VIPWEr xi.cciii a Discs cssuascshajcvvstssa iad Seana 
Univex Camera ‘and Projector for 8 mm 
movies 
Victor Hi-Lo Twin Fotoflood for No. 1 
Photoflood lamps .................0:000 $13.50 

















GIFT— for 
PERFECT PICTURES 


PANCHROMOSA 


@ OWNERS OF — 

Pupille, Baby Ikomat, Foth Derby, Olym- 
pic Candid, Dolly, Wirgen, Gevirette, 
Baldi, The Midget, Goldi, Parvola, Vol- 
lenda, Candidcam, Multex, Westex, will 
appreciate a package of six rolls Pan- 
chromosa G-27 size (list price, $1.80) for 
their Xmas picture taking and — 


@ OWNERS OF — 

Superb Reflex, Super Ikomat B, Super 
Sport Dolly, Rolleicord, Rolleiflex, Pilot 
6, Korelle Reflex, Foth-Flex, Brilliant, 
Wirgen Presto, Companion, Precisa, Wat- 
son, Baldaxette, Duo Six — 20. Altiflex, 
“R. M.”, Selfix, Norfolk, Weltur, Regent, 
Ikoflex, Speedex Clack, Primarflex, No- 
viflex, Roll-Op, Clarovid, will likewise ap- 
preciate a package of six rolls Panchro- 
mosa G 20 size (list price $2.10) to make 
their holiday pictures “Perfect Pictures’’. 


Panchromosa is the favorite film for the 
miniature camera owner. Treat yourself 
to the best. Ask your dealer for this film 
—if he cannot supply you, write to us 
and we will give your order our careful 
attention. 


The Gevaert Co. of America, inc. 
Dept. M, 423 West 55th Street, New York 


Chicago, Los Angeles, San Francisco, 
Toronto, Montreal, Winnipeg 


Boston, 

















BALDAX 


A Miniature 
Roll Film CAMERA 


Small, light and easy to carry in your 
pocket . . : Size: 14%x3%x5\. 
Weight 18 ounces. 

Inexpensive to operate . . . takes 16 
vest pocket pictures ... Size: 154x2% 
on Standard No. 120 film. 


Baldax Features: 
@ New type slide struts insure 
proper lens position 

@ Spring action 

@ Direct view-finder 

@ Positive film pressure plate 
@ Precise focussing adjustment 


s -00 
Zipper Leather 
Case $2.50 


With F2.9 Trioplan lens in 
-Compur shutter. 
Send for Illustrated Booklet B. M. 
TRADE IN YOUR OLD CAMERA 


World’s Largest Exclusive Camera Supply House 


110 West 32nd Street, New York 


“At the Sign of the Camera” 
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Min Larger, with flange for Leica 
lenses 


FOR THE $5.00-$10.00 BUDGET 


Edwal Developing Chemicals (complete 
set) Edwal-12 for candid camera work; 
Edwal-20 for outdoor shots; Minicol for 
portraits 


F. R. Film Tank. Adjustable to all 


mount) 
Royal Enlarger 
Orelup Negative Integrator 
SS ee ea $6.00 
Thalhammer Kino-Pano Head. Weighs 
10-oz. Fits any tripod. Has all the pat- 
ented features of the $55 model......$8.50 
Tilt-O-Rama 
Wesco Tripod 
Filmolite Reflectors on tripod stand with 
EA 
Realite Twin Stand Reflector..............$9.00 


Victor No. 1 Twin Combination Photo- 


Chandler All-Steel Trimmer 

Da-Lite Movie Screen 

Keystone Editor and Splicer 

Dupont Superior (16 mm) negative and 
Foto Diary or Travel Tainet.......... $5 - $10 


FOR THE $5.00 BUDGET 
Allison Eveready Case (for Argus) ..$3.50 
Mirotex Minicam Film Case 
Central Camera Developing and Printing 

IIE ssapnccsdschoiehciedecincesan-veecscceite ene 
Edwal Developing Chemicals (complete 
set) 
Raygram Fine Grain Developer 
(quart) : 
Chandler All-steel Trimmer....$1.50 - $3.95 
Leudi Exposure Meter 
IID 5. sick panivnrtdevanpetircasaneatal $3.10 
Alan Photo Meter 
Omag Filter Kit (4 filters and 1 mount) 
ID celia csestineinciochebihonitiiarodihee $4.50 
EE MUN occu nneceniosonbtcaosicnhaesed $2.50 up 
Da-Lite Junior Movie Screens..$2.50-$3.50 
Kin-O-Lite Film Viewer 
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Victor No. 1 Clamp-On Fotoflood deluxe 
OS ERIE CRE is AE ee $2.00 
Leica Lens Extension Tube......$1.80-$3.00 
32-Oz. Infinol, fine grain developer. Will 
handle 30 rolls of 35 mm, 36 expo- 


ON EATER ONE PEE aye EOE $1.75 
“See-Sharp” Focuser Device for Enlarg- 


Wabash Superflash Bulbs (doz.)........ $2.00 
“Speed-O-Clip It” for Leica or Con- 


TD. Ak SSS OE ROO fle 
Band-O-Steel Tripod ................:00000+ $3.95 
UND sib ictehbcatsrtinerncmpiacecicencer ied $2.50 
Soft Leather Carrying Case for Agfa’s 

NE CA ic Rg ne isk ses gs ccewneniiecl $2.25 
Foto Tainer; for keeping prints........ $2-$3 
BE PIO eincsitinndtseccussdivescied $1.00 - $1.50 
Fotofolio Snapshot File ................ $1.00 up 
Autoknip Self Timert...................... $00.00 


Dufaycolor Combination for Indoor 
Christmas Pictures (2 Wonderlite Lamps 
and 1.roll Dufay Color Film)........ $3.50 

Dufay Agfacolor or Kodchrome Color 
Film (for outdoor color 
| RMSE ie oereeweer ee $1.50 up 

Agfa Ultra Speed Panchromatic film for 
35 mm cameras. Available in 36-expo- 
sure daylight loading cartridge for Leica, 
Contax and similar cameras. Subjects 
formerly requiring a lens opening of f 2 
can be photographed with this film at 
si cdha Uists:iiin sasccaketheiceseniabouabarcaatiel $1.25 


(For other Xmas ideas, see page 87) 


F you live in a small town, or no store is 
I handy you can order by mail. These 
three houses give prompt service and stock 
most everything. 

Marks & Fuller, Rochester, N. Y. 

Willoughbys, 110 W. 32nd St., New 
York, N. Y. 

Burke & James, 223 W. Madison St., 
Chicago, IIl. 


F you have a camera that you want to 
trade in and there is no retail camera 
store in your city large enough to offer you 
a complete rangé of equipment, the fol- 
lowing mail order houses are well known 

for their reliability and prompt service: 
Bass Camera Co., 179 W. Madison 

St., Chicago, IIl. 
(Page 96, please) 











Made in U.S.A. 


Say Good -by 
to Dust Troubles 
with a 
Simmon Omega 


This Christmas bring good cheer to yourself 
or a friend with a Simmon Omega Enlarger. 
Here’s an enlarger that gives spotless prints 
from every clean negative. Clear, rich, spark- 
ling pictures that you can exhibit proudly. 
You will begin to realize how enjoyable en- 
larging can be when you use this attractive, 
strongly-built enlarger in the medium-priced 
field. 

Special features: DUST-PROOF negative 
holder, smooth focusing control, efficient 
double-condenser illuminating system, air- 
cooled cast aluminum lamphouseé and rigid 
vibration-free construction. Interchangeable 
lenses of 2” or 3” focal lengths. Leica and 
Contax lens adapters. Supplied with either 
2% x 2% inch or 24x 36mm. film holder— 
intermediate sizes on order. 

Simmon products are fully guaranteed — 

See them at your dealer 


Write for descriptive folder 


SIMMON BROS. 


y Simmon” 
—for “sill my " sasaaaniie equipment 


29-46 Northern Blvd., Long Island City, 


New York 
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THE FINE GRAIN DEVELOPER 


Only 2 months ago Infinol was intro- 
duced to the photographic field. To- 
day, by reason of its overwhelming 
acceptance, Infinol ranks as one of 
the top quality developers. 


And Here Are the Reasons! 
. Grain structure as fine as the best of surface 


developers 44 979 
Quality equal to Borax negatives q rl int 0X 
Excellent printing quality without additional a 


exposure 
Contains no dyes 7 Extra wide masks—wil! print all 
Will not stain fingers or negatives ” a up to and including 5x7”. 
Does not contain any irritating poisons ; 

32 oz. will develop 30 rolls 35 m/m. 36 ex- Sturdy construction. 

posures gf k ligh’ hading. 
A full control developer, giving contrast con- Mevectite RIOR SP ter Hate 
trol with time q Collapsible rest for paper. 
. Will not block highlights 

Works equa!ly well with all makes of film tq RUBY PILOT LAMP INCLUDED. 
° oy in 32 oz. units at $1.75 or | gal. size Double Ventilators. 

at $5. t 


On sale at all leading photographic dealers 3 money back 
* ° ae g PRICE oa 4 2. 75 guafantee 
Write for descriptive booklet M 


S92 2 NEP wr 


At your dealer, or from 


RAYGRAM CORP. | & camera SPECIALTY CO. 


425 - 4th Ave. e New York Z 199A Broadway New York, N. Y. 

















YOUR OLD CAMERA IS 
YOUR DOWN PAYMENT 


You need pay no money down 
if your present camera has suf- 
ficient value. 


CHOOSE FROM THESE 
FAMOUS CAMERAS 
Bantam Special 
Contax Leica 
Dollina Exakta 
Graflex Kodak Duo 
Kodak Retina Korelle Reflex 
Makina Rolleicord 
National Graflex 
Rolleiflex Robot 
Speed Graphic Super Baldina 
Super Nettel Super Ikonta B 
Weltini Ampro 
Cine Kodaks and 
Kodascopes 
Bell & Howell Bolex 
Keystone Simplex 
Victor Univex 


AND MANY OTHERS 
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THE SENTINELS By ADOLPH FASSBENDER, F. R. P. S. 


By artistic treatment, a simple subject may become an effective and dramatic cor position. “How protective these 
great trees seem . . . verdant sentries guarding the humble abode at the end of the road.” 
Plaubel Makina camera, 1/25th at 8. 








these 


THE STORY 


PICTORIAL ARTISTRY 


Photographs by Adolph Fassbender, F.R.P.S. 
How An Artist Works 


ONTRARY to popular belief, photog- 
C raphy seldom tells the truth. Cameras 
are mechanical devices. The lack of color 
and third dimensional factor and above 
all the limitations of photographic mate- 
rial make it practically impossible to 
render tone values the way we see them. 

Pictorial photography is an expression 
of what we see improved by the wealth 
and skill of our imagination and interpre- 
tive development. 


The artist uses the mechanical light- 
sketch as a foundation and by technical 
manipulation he is able to recreate and re- 
balance the values of light and shade until 
by the very ingenuity of his treatment, an 
artistic creation results. 

Such an artist is Adolph Fassbender, 
whose photographs illustrate this article. 
For example, “The Sentinels”, which is 
reproduced on the opposite page, pre- 
sented unique problems in composition. 








“By placing the house well below the 
aesthetic center of the picture field, greater 
height and power dramatize the interest 
of the trees,” Mr. Fassbender explained. 

“The light tone of the branches showing 
through the sparse areas of the dark mass 
of foliage is welcome contrast. Below the 
trees the S-curve of the road gracefully 
leads to the delightful little house. The 
converging lines of the fence on both sides 
of the road emphasize the directional lines 
already suggested, and prevents the inter- 
est from straying away from the motive.” 

The artist’s aim was to express the 
stability and strength of the old poplars 
towering majestically above the little farm- 
house. “How protective these great trees 
seem . . . verdant sentries guarding the 


AFTERNOON SAIL 
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humble abode at the end of the road. But 
these great poplars are veterans of many a 
campaign of nature’s wrath. Through 
wind and storm, through the years they 
have stood valiantly at their posts. Now, 
age is beginning to creep up their stems. 
See how silver threads are beginning to 
show in the husky leafy tresses. Yet, they 
sway and bend before the gentle breeze 
with the grace of youth.” ... 

After the negative was ‘made, technical 
problems arose, and careful darkroom 
manipulation was required to make the 
most of the essentially fine pictorial ele- 
ments of the picture. For example, “there 
was a road in the original print running 
from left to right across the bottom of the 
picture area and leading out. The light 








ADORATION 


tone and distracting directional line had 
to be corrected. So, the fence was ‘broken 
through’ to permit the roadway to be 
turned into the picture. The continuing 
line of the original roadway to the right 
was eliminated by retouching, which com- 
pletely unified the directional forces to- 
ward the house. High shrubs, which ob- 
scured too much of the house, also. were 
removed. The framing heights of the 
great trees completed the focusing of at- 
tention on the house.. Part of the fence 
to the right of the roadway, including the 
gate, was introduced by retouching magic, 
so as to gracefully enclose the fore- 
ground.” 

This work was done by paper negative 
process. The original exposure was made 
with a 244x3'%4 Plaubel Makina camera 
equipped with Anticomar 4-inch /2.9 
lens. (This is the camera employed by 
Mr. Fassbender for all of the illustrations 
shown here). Agfa Super Plenachrome 





film was used with a dark yellow filter. 
The camera was held in the hand and the 
exposure was 1/25th second at f8. From 
the small negative an 8 x 10 transparency 
was made on Eastman Commercial film, 
and a paper negative on Charcoal Black, 
F. Defender Veltura, P, was used for the 
final print. . 

“The Story” was made after a festival 
in the town of Zous on the Rhine. “Now 
the festival is over. .. . Men, women and 
children all participated and here we find 
a group of village maidens by a roof-cov- 
ered well recounting their happy day.” 

The exposure was 1% second at 6.3. 
Because it was late in the evening, a long 
exposure and use of a tripod was neces- 
sary. “The interest is concentrated on the 
girl with her back turned to the camera. 
There is an easy grace of expression and 
pose in the grouping of the girls. On a 
circular base, the figures are arranged i 

(Page 96, please} : 
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A Photographic Game Everyone Can Play 
By Herbert C. McKay 


esau is playing this fascinating 
new game “What Is It?” It’s a con- 
test based on camera skill and sharp ob- 
servation. Give a Photographic Party at 
your home next week and introduce this 
entertaining game. To new and old hands 
it offers plenty of fun. 

The purpose of the game is to present 
familiar objects in aspects which are so 
unusual that the identity of the original 
is concealed. This use of the camera is 
based largely upon macro photography 
with a few angle shots included. 

For example such commonplace objects 
as collar buttons, matches, and fabrics are 


Collar buttons 


Bone from steak 


shown at a medium magnification, while 
candlesticks for example are photographed 
from directly above with a small aperture 
providing a strange concentric design 
which is extremely difficult to identify. 
The results, when the work has been care- 
fully performed is a series of photographs 
which are almost impossible to recognize, 
yet which in many cases, are of themselves, 
objects of real beauty as reproduced in the 
photograph. 

Let us first consider the objects which 
are to be photographed in magnified size. 
The first step is to collect the material. 
Among the objects which are available are: 


Orange peel 


Matches Watch Coins 
Cigarettes Ashes Leather 

Bread Tablecloth Skin 

Salt Knife ; Fur 

Sugar Needle (eye) Dust 

Coffee Small green plants Sand 
Handkerchief Weed flowering heads Lint 

Rug Flowers of various kinds Brick fragment 
Plush Finger rings Rubber sponge 
Velvet Jewelry chain Wood 
Phonograph record Screw-driver Small brush 
Phonograph needle Moss Toothbrush 
Cord Jelly mould Razor blade 
Blotter Cheese Nail file 

Fish scales Manicure emery board 





HEN the material has been collected 

the next step is to sort it into size 
groups. Obviously some of these will be 
photographed in larger scale than others. 
As an‘example, assuming that we shall en- 
large everything to approximately eight 
diameters, we can arrange our photog- 


raphy upon the basis of negative size ratios 


of quarter size, ‘half size, full size, twice 
natural and four times natural. These we 
list as %4x, Yox, 1x, 2x and 4x. 

To arrange the schedule for the final 
size, write out this series and opposite each, 
write the final size of the positive image. 
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The table below gives the final magnifica- 
tions at four different degrees of negative 
enlargement. 


Original Enlargement ratios 


Negative 
Ratio 5x 8x 10x 


Wx 14x 2x 2Yox 

Wax 24x 4x 5x 
Ix 5x 8x 10x 
2x 10x 16x 20x 
4x 20x 32x 40x 
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of the object. 
When you have these measurements you 
may have something like this: 


Maximum Minimum 
Group One 24” 134” 
Group Two ¥/,” Yn” 


Group Three 1/20” 


In the case of group one, to determine 
negative size and enlargement ratio you 
find the ratio between the object length 
(24%2”) and the length of the card area 


This table gives the size 
of the final positive print 
relative to the original 
size of the object. The 
table is used to bring all 
of the subject material to 
a standard size. As an 
example, let us assume 
that you are going to 
make the prints on dou- 
ble weight paper (or 
opaque white celluloid) 
in a size 24x 3%, the 
average size of a card 
from a bridge deck. It is 
your desire, of course, to 
keep the negative enlarge- 
ment as low as possible, 





WHAT IS ITP 


1. Small fungus from bark 
of fruit tree. 


. A slice of bread. 
. Sawdust. 


. Heart of a lemon slice. 
. Heads of book matches. 


. Looking down on a 
toothbrush. 


. Key for Yale lock. 

. Nail file with lint fila- 
ment caught on it. 

. Tea. 

. Table salt. 

- Part of a_ snake-skin 
shoe. 


. Phonograph record show- 
ing breaks between 


(3”). This ratio is that 
of 5:6, so that the final 
enlargement ratio is 115. 
If you enlarge the short- 
est of the group to the 
same degree you have 
134x 15, which gives a 
final size of 2 1/10”. As 
2 1/10” is not too short 
for a 3%” card when 
carefully placed, the first 
group will be photo- 
graphed in 4 natural size 
and enlarged to 5 diam- 
eters. 

The second group, de- 
termining the ratio of 34 
to 3 is that of 1:4, and 
four times the smaller 


so keeping in mind the 
scale of ratios for 5x en- 


grooves. 








limit of 1% equals 2 so in 





largement, you will find 
that with a final image size of 2x3 (you 
want to leave some margin in the 2!4x3¥ 
size), the objects which are approximately 
21%, 1%4, 34, % and %-inch in length, will 
be photographed respectively for 114, 2%, 
5, 10 and 20 times natural size, which 
means the negatives are made 14x, ¥/2x, Ix, 
2x and 4x and all enlarged 5x. Thus your 
range of sizes of original objects lies be- 
tween 21% inches and 1/20 inch in length. 
Of course the practical method of pro- 
cedure is to group together all objects of 
similar size, then measure the length of the 
longest and shortest, making sure that the 
width does not exceed two-thirds of the 
length. Naturally this means the field 
which you wish to include, because in 
many cases you will show only a portion 


this case, we will photo- 
graph the objects at one-half natural size 
and enlarge eight diameters. In the final 
group we have a 1” object to be brought 
up to 3 inches or an enlargement of 24x. 
The negatives are made at 2x and the en- 
largements made at 12x. However as this 
will give us images of the 1/20 objects 
only 11% inches long, we shift the enlarger 
to 15x and make the images 1'¥ inches 
long, or we divide at the 1/12th size limit 
and photograph the 1/20 objects at 4x and 
enlarge 10x giving us final images of 2”. 
This gives a good idea of the classifi- 
cation so that the routine of photography 
will not become a drudgery. 


HE next step is the consideration of the 
equipment used. Macro photography 
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is made available‘ to all owners of Contax 
and Leica cameras through their special 
reproduction accessories. The use of extra 
lengthening tubes on these cameras makes 
it easy to obtain images up to 2x natural 
size and with care the 4x is not difficult 
to obtain. 

Special Note: It should be observed that 
when making negatives larger than the 
original object, the camera lens should be 
turned backward so that the front of the 
lens faces the camera. The lens may be 
secured in this position by the use of 
Scotch tape or cellulose tape. 

Naturally: in working under such ab- 
normal conditions, there are special consid- 
erations of exposure, depth of field and so 
forth to be considered. Without going into 
involved mathematics, a few very simple 
rules can be given for determining the ab- 
normal exposure and depth limits. 

The exposure and the image size ratio 
are closely related, and while the repro- 
duction accessories are marked for ratios, 
we may well start with the rules for the 
determination of the image to object size 
ratio. 

Distance from lens to object is desig- 
nated as M. 

Distance from lens to film is designated 
as m. 

Focal length of lens is designated as F. 

Size ratio is designated as R. 

The formulae for computation are: 

M = F-+ FR. m= F-+ F/R. 

For example: 

Using a lens of two inch (50 mm) focal 
length it is desired to make a negative 
which shall be one-fourth the size of the 
original object. What is the lens extension 
and what is the distance from the lens to 
the object? 

In other words we know that F is two 
and that R is four. We wish to determine 
the values of M and m. 

M=2+ 2x4 or 10". m=2+4 2/4 
or 24”. 

But suppose we want to make the nega- 
tive four times as large as the original. 
This brings into use a rule which we 
should always remember. When the image 
is larger than the original M becomes the 








Part of a snake skin shoe. 


lens-to-film distance while m becomes the 
lens-to-object distance. The results remain 
the same as before but it is the lens exten- 
sion which is now ten inches, while the 
object is 2% inches from the lens. 

Note: These “distances from the lens” 
refer to the optical center of the lens, not 
its exterior surface, so the distance of the 
object serves only as a rough guide. In 
practice it will be found to be nearer the 
lens than the formula indicates. 

And now for exposure. Photographic 
exposures are based upon the intensity of 
the reflected light, 
speed of the film and 
the effective aperture. 
The aperture of the 
lens is expressed in 
terms of “f”. The “f” 
value of the lens is the 
quotient obtained by 
dividing the focal 
length by the diameter 
of the effective aper- 
ture. As this “f” value 
expresses the aperture 
in terms relative to the 
focal length, it is 
known as the relative 
aperture. 

If you have a two- 








Phonograph record showing breaks 


between grooves. 
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inch lens working at f4 it means that 
the actual diameter of the lens aperture is 
Y%” because ¥%” times four equals two 
inches, the focal length of the lens. Now 
suppose we are working with a ten-inch 
extension as in the case of the four times 
natural negative size. If we still use the 
same half-inch aperture, we find that ten 
divided by one-half gives us twenty. While 
the iris ring still indicates “4”, the actual 
relative aperture has been reduced to f 20 
by reason of the extension. 

The relative aperture has its value 
changed by every change in focus because 
it is based not upon the predetermined 
focal length of the lens, but upon the 
working distance. Thus we have to con- 
sider this aperture as f 20. 

It is in the determination of the relative 
aperture that the “Mm” formulae are im- 
portant, for they definitely tell us the op- 
tical lens extension, a factor which cannot 
be easily measured directly as we have 
stated. 

The photoelectric exposure meter may 
be used if held close to the object and may 
be read directly for the computed f value. 
However if you know the exposure for the 
original value of f 4 you can compute the 
exposure by comparing the squares of the 
f values. Thus 4x4 gives us 16, while 
20 x 20 gives us 400. As 400 divided by 16 
gives us 25, the exposure at ten inches ex- 
tension must be 25 times as long as 
a normal two inch 

The only other fac- 
tor which will cause 
trouble is the depth. 
If the object is of con- 
siderable size it may be 
difficult to focus all 
planes of the object at 
the same time. The top 
surface may be sharp 
and the sides out of 
focus or vice versa. 

There are rules for 
computing the limits 
but as it is necessary 
to know the mathe- 
matical limits of the 

(Page 91, please) 
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How To 


‘Shoot’ 


Yourself 
By 


Luke Hammer 


The old masters used to 
paint their own portraits, 
but now there are new 
angles on taking your 
own picture. The illustra- 
tions for this article all 
are self-portraits by 
Clarence Biers. 
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An Example Of A Self-Portrait Made With A Mirror 


“EF yow about aiming that minicam for 
H once at yourself?” a minicam fan 
said to himself, and the result can be seen 
on these pages. 
Self portraiture is one of the oldest and 
most respected phases of art. Most of the fa- 
mous old masters liked 


have to have a mirror. The various 
methods will be described here. 

One of the simplest ways requires only 

a mirror in addition to your minicam. 

Stand so the light falls on you and not on 

the mirror. Set the focus for twice the dis- 

tance to the mirror 





to paint themselves in a 
mirror. Some of them 
—like Van Gogh 
painted themselves 
many times. Whether 
he, and the others, 


their likeness—or mere- 


$25 for a self-portrait! 


MINICAM will pay $25.00 
for the best self - portrait value. Your face and 
submitted before January 
sought to immortalize 10, 1938. Each entry 


and snap the shutter. 
The result will prob- 
ably have more hum- 
erous than esthetic 


your camera both will 
have surprised expres- 


lyhad noother model— 
no one will ever know. 
It’s a lot easier to do 
self portraiture with a 
camera than with a 
paint brush and prob- 
ably a lot more fun. 
And you don’t even 





should include a description 
or diagram of how it was 
taken. Address Self-Portrait 
Contest, MINICAM, 22 E. 
12th St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Enclose postage if you wish 
your entry returned. 








sions as though about 
to say, “Ain’t nature 
grand.” 

But it’s a start. It’s 
your first self portrait 
and ndéw you can go 
ahead and see what 
you can do with your- 
self as a model. First 





A “Rembrantesque” self-portrait. 
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The author is his most willing camera subject, he says: ‘You may think your 


morning tete-a-tete with a shaving mirror is enough to tell you what you look like, 
but wait until you get a lens-eye view.” 


you plan so as to hide the camera. Put it 
on a tripod or on a table below you. How 
you operate now depends on whether you 
have a ground-glass or telescopic finder. 
The camera is far enough below your 
head not to see its own image. If your 
camera has either a Rolleiflex or a re- 
flecting finder you can look down and 
compose the picture. Then without mov- 
ing from position, look up and shoot. 

If your camera has a telescopic view 
finder such as* the Leica, paste strips of 
paper on the mirror to frame the desired 
area. Move camera on a steady support 
until finder frames the desired area. Then 


look in the mirror, moving your head un- 
til it is properly framed. 

When you develop this shot, you're 
going to find your head a little out of the 


square. That is because the camera’s 
angle of view was not the same as your 
eyes’. You will learn to make allowauces 
for this discrepancy. 

Whether you use daylight, Mazda or 
photoflood, remember to light your “mug” 
and not the mirror. Turn off other lights 
in the room or you will find reflections 
spoiling your picture. If you want to do 
some mirror mugging you can try your 
face in a few character parts. 
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Mirror self-portraiture is limited by 
the necessity of the camera to be with- 
in eyesight. You look alternately at 
yourself in the camera and in the mir- 
ror. If you want to be at a greater dis- 
tance from the camera you'll need two 
accessories (1) a “stand-in” on which 
to focus and arrange lights. (2) A re- 
mote control device to press your shut- 
ter from a distance. A convenient 
friend may be used for a stand-in but 
a clothes dummy usually is more re- 
liable and tractable too. 

If you use a piece of cardboard, 
cross-hatch some lines for eyes—these 
will be used for focusing unless you 
focus by scale and 
tape measure. 

Several remote 
control devices can 
be used to press 
the shutter while 
you stare at the 
birdie. A delayed 
action release— 
like the Eastman 
self-timer waits 
about half a min- 


Below—The author about 
to go to work with him- 
self for a model. 








































“Mirror-mugging” samples 
in which makeup and some 
character acting was in- 
volved. Self - portraits by 
Clarence Biers. Whether 
you use @ mirror or any 
of the other devices 
described in this article, 
little, if any, special 
equipment is required. 


ute after you set it, 
for you to get into 
the picture. You can 
buy a long cable re- 
lease and hold it 
concealed behind 
you while you as- 
sume your best 
angle. A 6-foot length of piano wire, 
two clamps and a little ingenuity wi!l 
make a long cable release for you. 
.At night, you can use a third device, 
a light switch held in the hand. This 
can be used only in a darkened room. 
The two or three lights are connected 
through one switch. With this switch 
off and the room in total darkness, put 
shutter on time, and open it. Then 
move in front of camera to your pre- 
determined position, switch in hand. 
The lens is still open but room is in 
total darkness. When you are ready 
press switch on and off. Keep your 
head still while lights are on. Then, in 
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darkness, again, you move to the camera 
and close the shutter. 

Self-portraiture can be more than a 
stunt. If you use a cardboard dummy, 
stand or sit the cardboard and make chalk 
or other marks on the surroundings so you 
will be able to assume the model’s exact 
position. 

Then adjust your light and camera, 
taking a full length view, for example, 
and a close up, getting as near as your 
camera allows. 

For a tripod, a table may serve very 
well. A few strong rubber bands fastening 
the camera to a heavy book or block of 
wood forms a steady unit and can be 
moved about on a table with great free- 
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dom. This sort of arrangement is more 
flexible (and more steady) than some 
tripods. 

If you use a long cable release make 
sure the camera is steady enough to stand 
the weight of the pull. 

After you get your cardboard under- 
study in position, take your time about 
adjusting camera and lights, but don’t try 
to economize on film because part of self- 
portraiture is bound to be guess work. The 
results will surprise you. The first ones 
probably will be surprisingly punk por- 
traits and the second batch probably will 
be surprisingly good ones. For Minicam’s 
$25.00 self-portrait offer, refer to the 
opening page of this article. 





Everyone has heard of the news photog- 
rapher in Berlin during. the World War, 
who got the greatest scoop of his life—a 
telephoto snapshot of the Kaiser — on a 
blank plate. He had forgotten to pull the 
slide in the front of the film holder! That 
was in the days of glass plates, but the 
same sort of boners are being made every 
day and by old timers as well as novices. 

A man who makes fine portraits with a 
Leica showed me a blank roll of film. This 
represented four hours work taking 36 por- 
traits. He had not properly threaded the 
film under the clip on the reel; it didn’t 
“take” and all he wound up was air. 

Then there is the Legionaire who came 
all the way from Chicago to take part in 
the New York Parade and to take pictures 
with his Filmo 8. He kept putting the cap 
on his lense to protect it from all the dust 
flying around, and as a result about half 
of his stuff was shot through the cap and 
these parts were opaque when he showed 
the film to the boys back home. 

Another cine fan at the parade, loading 
up, dropped a’ reel, spilling film all over 
the street. He rewound the reel and loaded 
it into camera. “Hey, you can’t do that”, 
someone said. “The hell I can’t,” he re- 


PHOTOGRAPHIC BONERS 





plied, “this film is ‘daylight loading’.” 

Double exposure, although eliminated 
now in cameras in which shutter wind and 
film transport work together is not an un- 
mixed evil. You may want to take a dou- 
ble exposure for special effects or to take 
a night street scene, for example, when 
you make one shot about 5 P. M. leaving 
the camera on a tripod for the second ex- 
posure after lights go on in windows, etc. 

We heard once of a man with a box 
camera who looked into the wrong end of 
the finder, so his film showed a series of 
(out of focus) shots of his chin. 

One reader writes, “Once I took a dozen 
exposures in a 21% x 3% film pack with the 
slide in all the time. This made me plenty 
mad. It was at the rodeo and I wanted to 
catch shots I might never see again. I re- 
loaded in a hurry. When I started to shoot, 
I saw no ‘safety cover’ tab. I imagined 
I already had pulled it, or that the film 
company had made a mistake. I shot 
number | and then the rest of the dozen 
exposures in the usual way. At least I had 
12 out of the 24, I thought. I took the 
pack out of the camera, and there, big as 
life, was the green safety-cover staring me 
(Page 95, please) 
















Back-lighting gives modeling to the face and throws a halo around the head of this infant subject. To 
catch the expression a 1/50th-second exposure was used, at f4.5. S. S. Pan film, developed in D 76. 


CHILD PORTRAITURE 


By N. Thorp Humphreys 


“Now isn’t that cute!” N. Thorp Humphreys has heard that exclamation 
thousands of times during the past years while building up his 
reputation as a photographer of children. He photographed many 
of the cute little tikes who peek at you from the advertise- 
ments of baby food and other national advertisers. Here 
he tells how he works. Illustrations are by the author. 


oo once in a while one of my friends 
comes to me with a handful of drug 
store snapshots and asks why his kids don’t 
photograph like mine — like the ones I 
photograph, he means. This article is to 
satisfy him and also the amateur who 
wants to know how to portray these in- 
teresting and elusive little models. 

Although I have photographed thou- 
sands of children during the past years, 
every subject seems to teach me something 
new about photographing them. Here in 
a few paragraphs and with a few illustra- 
tions, I think I can describe some of the 
things I have learned. 


Every parent wants a record of his chil- 
dren and the stages of their growth. Tak- 
ing a snapshot each month in the early 
years, and then on each birthdate is a 
good idea. Later these prints furnish much 
food for sentimental reflections. 

But snapshots, alas, are not enough. 
Soon proud papa and mama want to take 
better pictures. 

The first point to remember is “keep 
’em natural.” Children are as un-selfcon- 
scious as young animals. Go after them 
as you would go after the photographs of 
lion and panther cubs. 

In, the old days, when men had to use 








A dark background and soft side-light- 
ing was used here and a 1/50th second 
exposure caught the lad’s spontaneous 
laugh. The photographer invents guess- 
ing games to hold the interest of 
subjects like this one. 


clumsy 8x 10 cameras and the only 
source of light available was a huge 
skylight, the pictures were always stiff 
and strained. These seem funny to us 
now and many are the laughs we have 
when we go through the old family 
album. It is surprising how many 
photographs are made unwittingly 
that way today. But there is no reason 
for such pictures now in the age of 


Flat lighting. An overcast sky, the 

kind which scares timid photographers, 

provided the soft, diffused light for 

this pleasing child study. Exposure: 
1/15th at f8. 


the miniature camera with fast lenses 
and film. 

The first thing to consider in our pho- 
tography of children is the background. 
This can make or mar a picture. How 
often have we seen those snapshots of the 
baby taken in the garden with no thought, 
and in the finished print found a tree 
growing out of the baby’s head, or the 
garage roof almost cutting his head in 
half? We’ve all seen these pictures and 
made them ourselves probably, but let’s 
not do any more. 
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The best background is a white sheet 
hung behind the tiny model, if he is sit- 
ting in a chair. If he is too young to 
sit up, lay him on a white or cream-col- 
ored blanket and point the camera down. 
You will get grand results this way. 
Nothing must detract from the main ob- 
ject of interest which in our case is the 
child, and nothing will do this more than 
flowery wall paper or large pieces of fur- 
niture. Another common fault is vertical 
or horizontal lines usually caused by a win- 
dow or some object in the background. 
Be sure to study your background well 
before making an exposure. This is im- 
portant especially when making pictures 
out of doors. 

I have found a grape arbor, or a very 
shaded side of the house an admirable 
background, provided the house is of 
brick. Be careful, if the house is of the 
frame type, or the clapboards will fur- 
nish distracting horizontal lines. Always 
keep the background out of focus. 
Another good idea for a background out 
of doors is to use the garage with the doors 
open providing the garage is dark inside 
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and the sun is: shining outside. This ar- 
rangement furnishes a black background 
often found suitable for many types of 
pictures. 

Our next consideration is the lighting. 
This is important both as to pictorial value 
and to the exposure. I rarely use more 
than three lighting units, two photofloods 
and a spotlight. The photofloods should 
be in reflectors, similar to the units sold 
by the Eastman Kodak Company, or you 
can make them. 

A spotlight can be dispensed with as it 
is used only for supplementary light. Place 
your lighting with care, as shown in the 
diagrams. The front or niain source should 
be placed about three feet, from the sub- 
ject and a little above tthe head so that 
a slight shadow appears beneath the nose. 
The second light is placed two feet behind 
and raised about two feet above the head 
and to one side. This is the high-light. A 


Parents like the story-telling type of picture. 
Snow furnishes a good white background for 
photographing children. Unless you want a sil- 
houette effect, be sure to allow adequate exposure. 
If you use an exposure meter and want to get 
detail, take your reading about a foot away from 
subjects like these. é 
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reflector is now placed in front and to one 
side of the model, on the same side as the 
back light. This serves a double purpose. 
It shades from the lens the light coming 
from your rear unit and also reflects the 
light into the shaded portion of the face. 

Using this lighting setup and supersensi- 
tive pan film in your camera, stop the lens 
to f8 and with an exposure of 1/15th of a 
second, you will get negatives of very good 
quality. If you are not using a tripod or 
the subject is nervous, open the lens dia- 
phragm to f4.5 and give an exposure of 
1/50th of a second. After you have worked 
with this lighting plan a few times, you 
will find that it is very simple. Another 
good lighting for indoor work when using 
a white background is to place one photo- 
flood about four feet from the subject and 
a little to one side of the camera, and an- 
other about six feet from the model on the 
shadow side, enough to lighten the shadqw. 
About the same exposure as mentioned 
above will be adequate. 

For outdoor lighting, I have found it 
very satisfactory to use the sun as a back- 
light and to arrange a sheet to throw the 
light back into the shadow portion. Using 
a black background with this type of light- 
ing will result in photographs of great 
pictorial quality. Some of the pictures il- 
lustrating this article were taken in this 
manner. It is advisable to take readings 
with the Weston meter, as the light changes 
very quickly and the eye is easily deceived. 
Point your meter at the shadow side of 
the face. Do not worry about the high- 
light or halo around the head, the latitude 
of the film will take care of this. If you 
wish to take pictures on days when the 
sun is not shining, you will have lighting 
of a type known as “flat.” This makes a 
very pleasing picture when taken with a 
white sheet as a background, and gives 
good modeling in the face. 

When developing your negatives, be 
sure to give those taken on a white back- 
ground longer development than those 
taken on the black background. This will 
snap up the contrast and make a better 
print. If normal development in the de- 
veloper is fifteen minutes, then give the 
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WHAT?P By ROBERT KENNETH WEITZEN 


Flat lighting and relatively fast exposures were used to photograph this active 
3-year-old. She was allowed to forget the photographer's presence and play with her 
It was just a question of snapping whatever looked interesting. About two 
dozen exposures were made in half an hour, at f 3.5,1/50 second. Some exposures 
also were made at 1/25th. Because of the flat lighting, D76 was used and development 
was carried out for maximum contrast. A slight apparent graininess serves to enhance 


the quality of the finished print. 


toys. 








bs 
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These diagrams show you how to light your child subjects. In Fig. 1, the reflector (a white sheet or cardboard) is 
to give you details in the shadows. For Fig. 2, the front light is raised a little above the subject’s head until a 
small shadow appears below the nose. The back light also is above the head. The reflector should be far enough 
to the left to give the camera an unobstructed view. 
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Fig. 1 Fig. 2 Fig. 3 


For Fig. 2 or 3, with one photo flood in each lamp, expose 1/50th at f 4.5. If you have your camera on a tripod 
and the subject is of a quiet type, set your lense for {8 at 1/15:h. Use a light background, such as 2 white sheet, 


far enough in back of the subject to be out of focus. 


negatives with the white background about 
twenty minutes. I use D 76. So much for 
lighting and other factors. Let us now 
take our model and go to work. 

In making pictures of babies who are 
able to sit up, use a card table covered 
with a blanket. You will find it keeps 
the baby a good height from the. ground 
and on the right level. The background 
will be a white sheet, of course, and placed 
a few feet away from the model so that 
in the finished print, it will go a dull 
grey. This will make a nice contrast for 
the highlights on the head and gives us 
the results such as in the illustrations. To 
get really artistic results, the baby should 
be posed sitting sideways to the camera. 
This will keep all parts of the baby at 
equal distance from the lens, thus insur- 
ing sharpness while doing away with dis- 
tortion. Your focal point should be on the 
eyes and if there is more than one child, 
the heads should be in the same plane, so 
that both children are equally sharp. 

Everything arranged, we are now ready 
to take the picture. Rustle a newspaper 
near the lens of the camera, or whistle 
and the baby will turn his head in wonder 
at the noise. Now shoot your picture— 
you had an expression full of wonder, a 
fine pose. Try this a few times and make 
an exposure each time. The results will 
astonish you as regards expression. Next, 


place the baby on his stomach. This is a 
natural pose for a baby. Attract his at- 
tention again in some way and catch the 
pictures when he looks up. Take pictures 
at various angles. Do not try to save film. 
Take as many shots as you can and while 
you can. You will be glad later on that 
you did. 

With older children, you are liable to 
have that old trouble, self-consciousness. 
Try to avoid telling them that you are 
going to take their pictures until ‘you are 
almost ready as it always starts them think- 
ing how they are going to pose and the 
results will be unsatisfactory. Children 
should always be photographed in light 
colored “clothes. This gives the picture an 
air of simplicity which is so necessary to 
children. Place them on a piano bench, 
or something similar. Then talk, or have 
their mother talk to them. : 

Play guessing games, this always makes 
expression—laughs, wonder, thought, etc. 
I sometimes use a set of colored cups, ob- 
tairiable at any Woolworths. The cups fit 
inside each other and are of different col- 
ors. Put them behind your back, then 
conceal one in your hand and bringing 
your hand to the front, let the child guess 
the color of the cup you are holding. If 
he guesses right, his face will light up 
with pleasure, if he guesses wrong, there 

(Page 85, please) 











































Sky High for Pictures 





The exclusive story of the camera- 
man who was carried “halfway to 
heaven” when he tried to get trick 
shots with “jumping” balloons. Run- 
away gas-filled bags took this Par- 
amount newsreel daredevil a half 
mile up in the air and 13 miles 
through rain and clouds over the 
state of Maine. 


By Al Mingalone 


“MAKING BALLOON JUMPING 
STORY MONDAY ORCHARD BEACII 
GOLF CLUB. HAVE LIGHTEST 
WEIGHT CAMERA MAN WHO 
WANTS TO JUMP MEET ME AT 
EASTLAND HOTEL’. 


HIs is the telegram which 
Eee me off on the strang- 
est — and, it turned out, the 
most dangerous photographic 
assignment of my career. W. P. 
Montague, assignment editor 
of Paramount News, showed 
me the wire. “What are ‘jump- 
ing balloons’,” I asked. He 
ignored my question. 

“Take the Bell & Howell 
Eyemo hand camera and the 
big Akeley camera for ground 
scenes.” 

“O. K.”, I said. 

When I phoned my wife I 
was to hitch-hike on a gang of 
balloons, she said, “You come 
right home, Mr. M.” I ex- 
plained that a crew would meet 
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Father James J. 
Mullen takes quick 
aim at the swirling 
run - away balloons 
that are car ying 
Albert Mingalone a 
mile high in a dark 
and rainy sky. 


me at Portland, Maine, with a thousand 
balloons like those used by Professor 
Picard in stratosphere flights. She said, “I 
know you don’t drink”. 

I didn’t mention there would be 25 
bottles of hydrogen to inflate the balloons. 
She had seen too many pictures of what 
happened to the hydrogen-filled Hinden- 
burg! 

My three kids, when they got on the 
phone, made me tell the whole story over 
again. Then they said, “Don’t forget to 
bring us back some balloons.” 

On the sleeper for Portland I sat up in 
the club car thinking up camera angles. I 
was to meet the balloons on a golf course. 
So why not have a caddy carry a bag of 
clubs and hop along the fairway like a 
kangaroo? By the time I went to bed I 
had a story lined up. But fate also had 
one lined up—for me—! 

At Portland, I was met by Phil Coolidge, 
one of the cameramen from our Boston 
office, and we drove out to the Old Or- 
chard Beach Country Club to map out a 
program and wait for our balloon expert. 

Jake Coolidge, Phil’s father, came along, 
a real old time news-reeler, also from the 
Boston office; as a matter of fact he runs 
the place. “Hello, Picard”, he said. Jake 
and I hadn’t seen each other for some 
time. Before I could answer he said, 
“Wouldn’t it be funny to see you with a 
flock of balloons tied to your rear, making 
pictures over somebody’s back yard only 
to be shot at with a rifle for trespassing on 
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private property! It’s always open season 
on flying freaks.” He might not have 
joked if he had known—but that comes in 
later. 

We inflated one of the balloons and tied 
weights to see how much it would lift. My 
Eyemo camera, with two lenses and 100 
feet of film weighed about 10 pounds. 
With my weight, and the regulation air- 
plane parachute harness which we had ob- 
tained, the total balloon load would be 
more than 165 pounds. By the time we 
finished these preliminaries a strong wind 
was blowing from the southwest toward 
the North Atlantic Ocean. Had we started 
then I might be half way to Europe by 
now! Luckily the light was too weak for 
decent exposures. We left the test balloon 
up and went back to town for the night. 

The following morning about five thirty 
A. M., it sure was cold. The wind was 
coming from a favorable direction this 
time, the northeast. The test balloon was 
still tugging from side to side, battling 
gusts of wind. I said we were going to 
have trouble. Jake and Phil agreed, and 
what was worse, so did the balloon expert. 
Despite his warning we started inflating 
balloons and I got going with the Akeley 
camera. My first scene showed them at- 
taching the neck of a balloon to the hose 
on a hydrogen bottle. When the valve was 
opened, the 20-inch pancake expanded 
until it became a 5-foot sphere. It was tied 
at the neck, marched out into the open 
field, and fastened to the mooring rope. 
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This was anchored with a 200 pound sand- 
bag. One of the balloons burst when it 
grazed into the branch of a tree. 

I kept shooting at f 4.5, 24 frames per 
second—the standard speed for sound film. 
This gives an exposure of about 1/45th of 
a second to each frame. 

I used a filter on only one shot. I aimed 
directly up at the balloons and the sky 
overhead. It was a light green Super-X 
stock filter (2.5X). The opening was f 2.7. 

When they had 22 balloons inflated and 
moored, I left the Akeley, put on the para- 






















Albert Mingalone isn’t always up in the air. 
Here he is shooting from the ground. So that’s 
how they get those bathing beauty angles. 


chute harness and was hooked onto the 
gang of balloons. The first flight wasn’t 
very successful as you may know if you 
saw the Paramount News reel showing me 
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being dragged along the ground by the 
balloons. 

My next take-off was from a hill. After 
we had increased the balloons to 26, I 
made a hop, skip, and jump that took me 
to an altitude of 25 feet. Phil on the 
ground was shooting with both cameras 
showing me running down the hill and 
jumping into the air. When I came down, 
we added 2 balloons, making 28. Then I 
lay on the ground with the crew holding 
down the balloons above me. Someone 
handed me the Eyemo. It also was loaded 
with Super-X. I set the iris at f4 for a 
close-up of the balloons and the hands of 
the ground crew. This sequence showed 
up well in the newsreel release. How I 
looked on the ground is shown by the 
photo which is an enlargement from one 
of the frames Phil was shooting with the 
Akeley. 

“Let’s go”, I yelled. Up I went, slowly 
at first. Then the wind caught the bal- 
loons. We started to spin. I was twirling 
like a top. My finger on the shutter re- 
lease, I was panning wildly. Any cine fan 
who saw the newsreel knows this is no way 
to pan. It showed how the countryside 
must look to a whirling dervish. 

I came down in a few minutes and we 
got 300 feet of sash cord to stop the spin- 
ning. Also we saw we had to add more 
balloons. 


fie harness by this time was 
chafing my skin and I was get- 
ting burned around the legs. The 
audience grew larger as passers-by 
stopped their cars to watch. 

Jake came over to us from his 
car. He carried a rifle and a priest 
was at his side. This coincidence 
caused ‘one of the boys to say something 
about shotgun marriages. When Jake in- 
troduced his friend, Father James J. Mul- 
len, pastor of St. Margaret’s Church, Old 
Orchard Beach, someone asked, “What’s 
the rifle for?” Jake replied, “I’m going to 
shoot some golf.” 

He handed the rifle to Father Mullen 
and added to my 100-foot “lifeline,” the 
200 feet of sash cord he had bought. 
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Now for the final take-off, and I mean 
final—I have had enough of ballooning 
for awhile—if you don’t mind my getting 
ahead of the story. 

The Eyemo was handed to me. The day 
grew brighter, so I set the stop at /6.3, 
using the 24 mm. lense. The camera, with 
its turret head, also has a 47 mm. objec- 
tive, both being Cooke, f2 lens. 

This is the camera which I used on 
many stories especially when I had to steal 
candid shots or shoot at freak angles. I 
used it at the American Cup Races at 
Newport, R. I. With this handy machine 
I was hoisted 170 feet up the mainmast of 
the Endeavor II. I shot 200 feet of film 
up there, reloading the 100-foot magazine 
while perched on the skysail yard, nearly 
200 feet above the water. Altogether, I 
shot more than 1200 feet showing the 
yacht going through her paces. This past 
all came back to me like it is supposed to 
do when you’re drowning—not flying. 

Jake gave me a pair of scissors with 
which to cut myself loose in case of trou- 
ble. I thought it a joke, but I put the 
scissors in my pocket. 

“Let go the mooring rope,” I yelled. 
This time we rose fast. I saw the end of 
the rope, the 300-foot sash cord “life- 
line,” being attached to a car. Jwenty— 
30—40 feet, I was higher than ever be- 
fore. I could see the rope being paid out. 
The higher I went, the better the camera 
angle. I was using the 24 and 47 mm. lens 
alternately at {8 and getting nice views of 
the landscape. I forgot about the chafing 
of the harness and other inconveniences. 
I breathed in the fresh air like a bird in 
the springtime. 

I was at an altitude of about 100 feet 
when there was a jerk. I looked down, 
stopping the camera. The spring was run 
down anyhow. No time to rewind. 

They were shouting and pointing 


renga Mingalone, bef ing off, 
to the lifeline. A hundred and ten pesay wage ha gee ap chee 


feet of cord was dangling below. snéle shots. (All photo- 
graphs in this article from 
Pictures, Inc.) 


It had broken and was dragging 
on the ground. They were run- 
ring across the golf course after 
it. Phil stopped his camera to 
chase the line. I was drifting fast 
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and climbing higher. Soon Phil slowed up, 
his wind out. He shouted up at the sky. 
A caddy took up the chase across .a 
neighboring farm. I thought he had the 
rope when he stumbled and fell on his 
face. Shooting film ceased to be fun. I 
was worried. I was drifting and climbing 
toward the southwest and heaven. It was 
a good thing the wind wasn’t up. I felt 
like one of those characters in an Edgar 
Rice Burroughs yarn who ends up on Mars. 
Six feet above me, the 32 strings from 
the balloons came together. The strings 
were tied on a big iron ring. Now, I 
thought, if I can reach the ring and use 
the scissors to cut loose a few of the bal- 
loon strings— 
Holding the 
Eyemo, I tried 
to haul myself up 
the rigging. I got 
up a few feet, 
but couldn’t 
reach the ring, 
and dropped 
back. I went into 
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a cloud bank. Already I was a thousand 
feet above the ground—and still gaining 
altitude. 

My next try was with the trailing sash 
cord “lifeline.” I was pulling it up when 
my hands became cramped and I com- 
mitted—for a cameraman—the unforgiv- 
able sin. I dropped my camera! 

Instinctively, my hands reached out. 
Seeing it a few feet below me, I imagined 
for a split second that I could get it back. 
Then it grew smaller. 

For about ten agonizing seconds, I for- 
got my own plight to watch my camera 
slowly recede. It landed in a plowed field. 
Then I started to worry about myself 
again. 

I was over a highway. Cars were weav- 
ing through the traffic. People were blow- 
ing their horns and waving at me. I 
passed over a farm and then several small 
towns. Into pea-soup fog again. I heard 
a police siren blowing. The alarm was out. 
A guy and a balloon were drifting with 
the greatest of ease—but worrying! 

I decided to try the rigging again. I 
got my right arm through the ring, after a 
long struggle, but again my strength gave 
out. My hand slipped. I came down with 
a jerk. I had to stay put. Again I heard 
the cars. It started to rain. 


was drifting southwest — inland. The 

rain increased. I heard it drumming on 
the balloons. I went through clouds. In 
one and out again. When I regained some 
strength, I tried to pull in the lifeline to 
make some stirrups to help me climb up. 
The rope was wet and slimy. I sailed 
through more fog banks and it grew 
colder by the minute. I was soaking wet 
and couldn’t see the nose in front of my 


‘face. I succeeded in making six loops, 


and I reached the ring, but again got 
cramps. A gust of wind came along. It 
threw me down again, with the rope 
tangled all around me. 
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I saw neither sky nor earth until I sud- 
denly came into the clear over Biddeford, 
Maine, 13 miles from where I took off 
and 2,400 feet — nearly half a mile — up. 


" This was when the shots began. 


I heard rain drumming on the bags and 
also a new sound. The balloons were hiss- 
ing. The sound increased. Someone was 
shooting, I couldn’t see who it was. The 
bullets left little holes for the gas to es- 
cape. The balloons didn’t burst. I began 
losing altitude. I hoped they would stop 
shooting. Dropping faster, I drifted over 
some farms. I unhooked the harness but 
one snap catch caught in my trouser leg. 
I drifted low hollering for help. I hit the 
ground. I couldn’t get free of the bal- 
loons. They dragged me across the field 
until I got hold of a tree. 

The first persons to reach me were two 
brothers who had been helping us at the 
golf club. They freed me from the harness 
and tied it to a tree. I wanted the balloons 
—I had promised some to my kids—but 
when we turned our backs, there was a 
brushing sound. Balloons, harness and all 
took the air. They sailed gayly away. I 
watched them, glad my feet were on the 
ground. 

Jake Coolidge came up with Father 
Mullen. “hake hands,” said Jake, “with 
the guy that shot you down.” I was mighty 
glad to see them both, and to learn that 
Father Mullen is a crack shot. Jake said, 
“You better go to church next Sunday.” 

The Eyemo was found on a farm about 
half a mile from the take-off spot. It was 
full of mud but otherwise O. K. The film 
was all right, too. In fact, I used the same 
old box to snap pictures of the last game 
of the World Series that next Sunday. 

I guess the gang will never stop kidding 
about “AI Mingalone’s Wild Ride,” but 
I’m glad I’m not up there in that para- 
chute harness under those balloons. They 
probably are halfway to the moon by 
this time. 
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TWO-MASTER 


COMPOSITION 


By Sigfrid A. Larson 


Mr. Larson began his photographic career behind - 
a motion picture camera. He was Greta Garbo’s 
first camera man. A pioneer in minicam 
work, he was one of the first in Europe 

to try out a Leica. 


— your generalities,” said my friend. 
“I can’t learn composition by dis- 
cussing ‘feeling’ and ‘art.’ If you want 
to help me, be literal. Be specific. Put 
a picture in front of my nose, point to 
the good and the bad, the interesting 
and the meaningless parts. Then I’ll un- 
derstand—” 
“All right,” I said. “Look at Fig. 1.” 


In this composition, note that the canoe 


is on the side and not in the plumb center 
of the picture. It was taken one hour be- 
fore sunset with a Rolleiflex, at f 12, 1/15 
second, The sun was directly in front of 
me and although the clouds were heavy 
and the sun behind the clouds, I used a 
medium yellow filter. The camera was 
held deliberately low in order that the two 
masts of the sail canoe would shoot up 
into the sky and give drama, personality 
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and meaning to the canoe. Without the 
masts, the canoe would be lost in the water 
and clouds. If the masts were too thin 
and spidery the picture would lose con- 
siderably in effect. 

The subordinate elements of the com- 
position are allowed to melt into the back- 
ground, and details are deliberately 
minimized. 

¢ In Fig. 2, the force of the composition 
is derived from the vertical lines sweeping 
up Broadway. What I started from was 
the picture shown at the bottom of this 
page. Notice how the width and propor- 
tions of the print destroys its effect. 
Cropping and enlarging brought out the 
full force of the height of the buildings, 
as Fig. 2 shows. It succeeded in dwarfing 
the people and bringing out the person- 
ality of this part of Broadway. 

It is important in this type of picture 
that human figures be caught in the fore- 
ground in motion and with some clarity 
so that they assume a vibrant part of the 
picture and are not just background. 

¢ Fig. 3 illustrates how, by cropping, a 
diffused photograph may be made into a 
beautiful composition. From the right- 
hand side of the picture the monotonous 
line of continuous windows was taken 





Same picture as on opposite 
page before it was cropped. 
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away. In the bottom, the flagstone walk 
was cut in half to bring the observer imme- 
diately into the courtyard. Thus the pic- 
ture gains dramatic effect and its com- 
position is heightened. 

I originally considered taking this photo- 
graph when I saw a number of paintings 
and drawings of this scene of Minetta 
Lane in Greenwich Village. In the paint- 
ings and sketches of Minetta Lane the 
artists had neglected to show where the 
stairway started. They showed the stair- 
way going up to the second floor in the 
middle of the picture but they neglected 
to show where it started, thus leaving the 
picture incomplete, and, in a certain sense, 
not giving the full story. In the pictures 
and sketches of the scene, artists had also 
neglected to show the street lamp in the 
center left of the picture. If you take this 
street lamp away from the picture the 
middle left loses interest. 

¢ Fig. 4 looks like an old-world scene 
that might have been taken in some 
sleepy town of Southern Europe. Actual- 
ly, it was taken in Greenwich Village, 
at Bedford Street. 

I stood for quite a while in the street 
waiting for the white patch of cloud to 
drift over the gable of the house in order 
to get the.contrast the picture needed. In 
the lower “tight of the picture there was 
good contrast. So that the eye would not 
be heavily centered in the lower right of 
the picture I needed the white clouds be- 
hind the gable to give the picture balance. 
This picture is “made” by this detail. 

For exhibition purposes I would take 
out the clothes that are hanging on the 
lines in the right center of the picture. 
Notice that I did not crop out the 
windows of the buildings on the extreme 
left. It-is necessary to include these 
windows and the wall that are a right 
angle to the front of the building, because 
they define the building and tell you more 
about it. It is not enough to have shapes 
and angles in a photograph. These shapes 
and angles must have meaning or must be 
defined to the reader. An ordinary angle, 
per se, will not always be enough. 

¢ Pictures 5 and 6 are an example of 
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how the same scene can be 
handled to achieve two dif- 
ferent effects. No. 6 is a 
lush sunset; No. 5 is a de- 
sign. Both of these pictures 
were taken at f 8; 1/25 sec- 
onds. 

The difference in lighting 
in the pictures is due to the 
fact that when taking Pic- 
ture No. 6 I was in the shade 
of a tree. In this picture the 
uninteresting sky is blocked 
out by the large tree on the 
far right of the picture, 
which spreads out over the 
entire sky. If I had used a 
red filter in taking No. 6 I 
would have heightened the 
evening effect of the picture. 
In printing up the picture 
it can be made into a twi- 
light, sunset or night scene. 
As I have developed the pic- 
ture, it is a sunset. Picture 
No. 5 was taken purely as an 
experiment in design. 

In 1925, twelve years ago, 
when I was working as mo- 
tion picture cameraman for 
the Swedish Film Industries, 
I was presented with a Leica 
by the manufacturer’s agent 
in Stockholm. He asked me 
to try it out and give him a 
statement on what I thought 
of it. At that time, how- 
ever, there was neither fine 
grain film nor developer. 
Enlargements from regular 
motion picture film were 
very grainy. 

People often ask me 
where I find my interesting 
subjects. In a city like New 
York, for example there is 
always Central Park with 
its animals, children, dere- 
licts, lakes, trees—with sky 
scrapers for a background. 
Many interesting shots can 
be had for the asking: a ee ee 
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youngster feeding a swan, a duck swim- 
ming about with her young ones, a squirrel 
at lunch, etc. The peanut vender, the 
balloon peddler and many other figures 
of a picturesque value are well worth 
noting. 

Some of the best works I have seen are 
obtained by studying the every day life 
at the docks and the harbors. Of course 
human figures ought to be included, but 
they have to fit in with the surroundings. 

Bridges too are very interesting. Walk 
around and study them from different 
angles. Good results are sometimes ob- 
tained from below. 

If you try architecture, a human touch 
should, if possible, be included, otherwise 
a scene of this kind will become a mere 
record. 

Absorbed human figures are very good 
subjects; we find them on the lower East 
Side—a newsboy sitting on the curb count- 
ing his pennies, an old man smoking his 
pipe and so on. Some time we find a 
doorway that is unusual, and if the light- 
ing conditions are favorable, it is well 
worth taking a picture of the doorhandle 
too. Properly done it may show to be. by 
far more interesting than a mass of de- 
tails. 

Street scenes are more difficult. We have 
to watch and wait to 
get a fairly good 
composition of all 
the human figures 
and their positions. 
A satisfactory subject 
may be a winding 
road or driveway. 
Study the lines and 
curves carefully and 
remember don’t take 
the picture from the 
middle of the road. 
For example, let the 
road enter from the 
left corner. 

There are a great 
variety of interpreta- 
tions to be found in 
the country from old, 
picturesque buildings, 





The Greenwich Village scene which when cropped 
became Fig. 3 on the next page. 
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trees reflected in the water by some quiet 
lake, rolling hills and pastoral meadows. 
Rural pictures are most successfully taken 
early in the morning or late in the after- 
noon when the light is soft. Sunsets 
should be taken one hour or less before 
the sun sets to record the afterglow. A 
tree, a boat or other similar objects should 
hold up the foreground, preferably to one 
side of the sunset for better composition. 

Beautiful trees are exceptionally good 
subjects, but the landscapist must watch 
out not to take this with too high shutter 
speed, as it will kill the “life” of the tree, 
and the effect is lost. The same rules 
apply to the taking of water scenes. When 
the subject is trees, it is advisable to get 
clouds in the picture. Sometimes clouds 
with a branch of a tree makes an interest- 
ing study. Speedboating, automobiling, 
and horseracing are subjects for high 
shutter speeds. Always try to get as close 
as possible, but never hurry. 

In composing a landscape on the ground 
of my Rolleiflex, I look for three factors, 
the foreground, the background and the 
center of interest. Sometimes I become so 
engrossed in the center of interest of a pic- 
ture that I forget to watch the foreground 
and the resultant picture shows me a lot 
of discordant things I didn’t notice when 

snapping the shutter. 
The foreground 
adjusts attention to a 
picture and then 
gradually leads the 
eye in to the high 
point of interest. 
After the eye has 
been satisfied, it is 
led down from in- 
tense interest to the 
relief or secondary 
interest of the back- 
ground. The essen- 
tials in constructing 
a picture of this kind 
‘are lines, designs, 
high-lights and shad- 
ows. The first and 
all important thing 
is simplicity. A few 
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Fig. 3—STUDIO STAIRS s By LARSON 


Put your finger over the lamp light in center left and notice the difference it makes. 
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NUMBER 100 BEDFORD STREET Fig. 4 By LARSON 


“I waited a half hour for that little white cloud to drift over the gable and it finally rewarded me.” 
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Fig. 5 


outstanding details, representing a single 
dominant effect, is always more artistic 
than a mass of details. 

The central region should always con- 
tain the dominating interest or the reason 
for taking the picture. A_ landscape 
should convey a feeling or “mood” and 
should stir up feelings and emotions. The 
pictorialist, relying on beauty, transmits his 
vision and interpretation to others. Where 
most people see a mass of trees and a blue 
sky overhead, the pictorialist selects out of 
it all a detail which by its simplicity and 
subject tells the “story” the photographer 
sees and feels. 

I like using a camera of the reflecting 
type such as the Rolleiflex. It takes both 
roll film and plates. In landscapes the 
tripod is of extreme importance. Always 
use a lens-shade, a yellow filter, pancro- 
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matic film, exposure meter and a cable 
release. 


ig THE early days of photography it was 
pointed out that this new medium, bet- 
ter than painting, could hold the mirror 
up to nature. Artists of the realist school 
were doing just that in literature as well 
as graphic arts. 

“Show all the sordid details,” they said. 
Photography did that well, if not too 
well. When the re-action set in, pictorial- 
ists went for hazy, soft-focus effects, in- 
cluding scenes through a cheese cloth, fish 
net, Japanese lantern, or whatever was 
handy. That phase also passed. 

These fads arose from inability on the 
part of photographers to decide which de- 
tails were worth presenting and which were 
not. Not. knowing what they wanted to 
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Fig. 6 


say, they naturally couldn’t decide what 
to emphasize. 

A finished print has an air of finality 
and simplicity about it. It might be said 
that the most finished photographs often 
look the easiest to imitate while the photo- 
graph that looks like a difficult job prob- 
ably lacks something. 

You can learn how to put together com- 
positions, by practicing taking them apart. 
Two “L” shaped pieces of paper are all 
that you need to study a print. First, con- 
sider a print for its lines. In landscape 
photography, sky, beach, buildings, etc., 
furnish the most prominent lines. The lines 
serve to define areas, to imply motion and 
to indicate direction. On a blank sheet, 
sketch the dominant lines of a photograph 
and you will begin to understand the prob- 
lems the photographer met in arranging 
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these lines in the finder of his camera. 

Where lines meet, they form angles. A 
right angle usually denotes strength and 
solidity. Obtuse and acute angles, (which 
are respectively larger and smaller than 
right angles) indicate an unbalanced state. 
An obtuse angle or a horizontal line indi- 
cate relaxation while an acute angle im- 
plies motion. 

Masses, or bodies of tone, are “weighed” 
by their size, shape and tone. In a land- 
scape, for example, sky, sea and beach 
each presents a wide area with its own 
value to be “weighed” or composed against 
each other. Not-being able to move the 
parts of the subjects, you move your cam- 
era until it includes the desired proportion 
of each. You will get a picture if you suc- 
ceed in putting together lines, angles. 
masses and tones into one harmonious unit. 
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35 MM. DEVELOPING REEL 


A strip of discarded film and about 20 feet 
of rubber elastic are the chief items required 
for the above developing reel. It shows a roll 
of 35 mm film about to be wound on the spool. 
The apron, on the left, consists of a strip of 
about six feet of exposed motion picture film 
with rubber elastic threaded through the 
sprocket holes. This apron keeps the negative 
spaced with adequate room for circulation of 


the developer. The old emulsion is washed off 
the apron by first soaking in warm water and 
washing soda. The reel is sawed out of a bake- 
lite disc and the handle may be part of a 
broom stick. After film and apron are threaded 
on the spool in the darkroom, the end of the 
apron is tied with the ends of the elastic, 
which are left longer than the apron. For the 
developing tank, a 75c enameled circular 
washing tray may be used. 
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Rapid Film Drier 


In five to ten minutes, this electric 
drier will dry film so it will be practically 
dust free and with finer grain than film 
dried more slowly. It may be made to fit 
any size roll film. All that is needed is a 
stout packing tube of suitable size, a 
cheap electric hair drier, which may be 
bought for about a dollar and a half, 
and two film clips. 





By using a_ tube 
about . five inches in 


diameter, the hair The film 
drier may be housed 
completely inside it. drier in 


The tube should be 
long enough that your 
film, when suspended 








from the top in either 
a single or double 
strip, should not come closer than six 
inches from the nozzle of the hair drier. 
If you double the film, turn emulsion 
side outward. Weight the bottom with an 
old film spool or a film clip. 

A series of holes, about an inch in 
diameter, are cut near the bottom of the 
tube for air inlets. The hair drier need 
not be fastened permanently in place, un- 
less so desired. A cone, made by cutting 


(Page 96, please) 
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How I Photographed 
a Murder Mystery 


By Henry Clay Gipson 


HE day I met Van Wyck Mason, the 
i ee, I tried to get a rise out of him 
by arguing that photographs were better 
than words for description. To my sur- 
prise, he agreed, quoting the Chinese about 
a picture being worth a thousand words. 

From this talk our idea evolved. We 
would make a book with all the descrip- 
tion treated photographically. With this 
idea, Mason started to write a mystery 
story, “The Castle Island Case.” 

He reached the first climax in his story 
with the words: “Her body was _ half 
awash on the white sand,” and asked me 
to carry the story on photographically 


from there. It was an interesting assign- 
ment, and since we were in Bermuda, 
where lovely sandy beaches are the freest 
things in sight, we started at once. 

We bicycled as there are no autos in 
Bermuda, you know, down to the beach. 
Arriving on location, with our models and 
equipment, we heard rifle shots close by. 
The Bermuda militia were at target prac- 
tise. They were out of sight, but only a 
hundred yards away. 

“We'll watch,” said Mason, and he and 
two others climbed the coral cliffs over- 
looking the beach to act as lookouts. 

Our model who impersonated the mur- 


Telling a murder mystery with pictures! The beginning of 


the story photographed at 1/200th second, fll, S. S. Pan. 
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Fig. 2. “They looked down toward the beach.’’ Taken at 1/100th second, 
























fll, in bright sunlight; K-2, medium yellow filter and S. S. Pan film. 


dered lady dove into the water, took off 
her bathing suit and tossed it up on the 
beach. 

Water and sand sparkled in the Ber- 
muda sun but when I lifted my camera 
to eye level the sun ducked behind those 
low hanging clouds that are typical of 
Bermuda, and make a picturesque sky 
floating across the blue— if you’re after 
cloud pictures. But just then I had my 
hands full with considerations of composi- 
tion, lighting and exposure. 

The sun came out. I asked the model 
to sprinkle some sand on herself for the 
sake of realism. Before the sun hid, in 
about 3 minutes, I made the first 12 ex- 
posures. The first shots were at 1/200th, 
f8. Then wanting to be sure there was 
some movement shown in the waves, I 
slowed the shutter to 1/100th, f11. I was 
using S.S. Pan. Although this is consid- 
ered film for night use, I prefer it in day- 


light. Because of its color correction, it 
gives better rendition of flesh tones. 

The waves kept washing the sand off 
the figure. The sun ducked behind the 
clouds, so the next exposures were at /6.3, 
then I took some at 1/200th, f4.5. 

For the next ten or fifteen minutes old 
sol kept playing hide and seek with me 
and the clouds. I kept shifting shutter 
speeds until I had 36 exposures. 

The model dove in the ocean and put 
on her bathing suit. She was through for 
the day. But there was no time for swim- 
ming for me no matter how longingly I 
might look at the inviting blue waters. 

I cycled home and went straight for 
the dark room and developing tank. 

Out of the 36 shots, we finally selected 
the one shown here which also appears in 
our book, “The Castle Island Case.” We 
needed a total of 125 photographs to tell 
the story. This meant 124 to go. If I con- 
tinued to take 36 shots of each scene, I 
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would have to take 4,500 negatives! The 
creation of the world seemed simple in com- 
parison with the task of taking, developing 
and printing 4,500 negatives. To say noth- 
ing of selecting from this amount, 125 suit- 
able negatives and making final 8x10 glossy 
prints to go to the engraver in New York. 
This appalling prospect, luckily, failed to 
materialize, as only a few of the scenes re- 
quired more than ten exposures, and for 
some of the illustrations which appear in 
the book I shot only one or two negatives. 

“The Castle Island Case” is listed as a 
murder-mystery, but it 
is more than that—and 
more than a “crime- 
clue” mystery, too. The 
central character, a de- 
tective-photographer, set 
infra-red photographic 
traps. Fig. 3, for exam- 
ple, was taken with in- 
visible light, or infra-red 
rays, which really are 
nothing more than ordi- 
nary heat rays. For light- 
ing we used two 8x 10 
safelight boxes with in- 
fra-red filters for slides. 
In these two boxes, 12 
photoflash bulbs were 
set off in total dark- 
ness. None of the sub- 
jects were aware of the 
infra-red (invisible) 
flash which took the pic- 
ture, fig. 3. 

Looking directly at one of the above de- 
scribed lights the instant it goes off may 
reveal the faintest glow due to the inabil- 
ity of the filter to handle the several thou- 
sand watts of lights. It was not visible 
when the picture was taken. 

Fig. 4 was taken with ordinary light a 
few minutes before. It shows the detective 
explaining his photographic trap. Com- 
pare this with fig 3. The models were all 
wearing the same clothes, but look how 
differently they photographed! 

Note the difference in the reproduction 
in the glazed earthenware plaque in the 
center background. This clearly shows the 
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superiority of infra-red film for copy work. 
The infra-red shot, fig. 3, in the fore- 
ground, shows the veins in the man’s legs. 
Note the difference in the dress of the 
woman behind him in the two shots! The 
bright pattern is all grey to infra-red film. 
But the infra-red rays—like X-rays, go 
through the dress and reveal more of the 
contour of the body. If our eyes responded 
to infra-red rays, we could see the outline 
of any substance despite its covering. 
Four of our models were from the Pow- 
ers agency. The rest of our characters were 































Fig. 3. Taken by infra red film in total darkness by the camera 
detective catching the man on the left in the act of fleeing 
the scene. See text for description of how it was made. 


friends whom we uncermoniously rounded 
up. To our surprise, they were very ami- 
able about being ordered around and ac- 
tually seemed to enjoy helping us. 

Although I have several other cameras, 
I used only two for this job, a Kodak 
Pupille which takes 16 exposures on a roll 
of 127 film and a 34%,x4% film pack 
Recomar. 

The Pupille is a candid camera in every 
sense of the word, being small and light, not 
like some of the overgrown “Candid” cam- 
eras which no longer fit into a pocket and 
with their chrome finishes are about as in- 
conspicuous as a 14-in. gun ona battleship. 
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With its f2 lens and 1/500th shutter, 
my Pupille does all I expect. It is not an 
all-purpose camera, lacking for one thing, 
an auto-focal arrangement, but for candid 
work I think it unsurpassed. 

Most of the shots in the book were 
taken candidly, that is, when the subjects 
were unaware of the camera. S.S. film 
enabled simple lighting and rapid expos- 
ures to be used throughout. 

Fig. 2 was taken with the 344x414 cam- 
era, but the final print was made from 
about 11/ inches of the negative. S.S. Pan 
film pack was used and developed in D72 
diluted with an equal amount of water 
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(1 to 1) 4 minutes at 65°. 

Despite this unorthodox treatment, the 
film showed no excessive grain size. I use 
(1) fast film (2) rapid, contrasty de- 
veloper (3) full development—three fac- 
tors which tend to increase graininess. 

In Fig. 5, I went into what might be 
called self-portraiture. I borrowed a Ber- 
muda policeman’s uniform in order to take 
one of the character parts in the story, I 
composed the picture with the camera on 
a tripod, then stepped into the picture with 
a long cable release in my hand. It was a 
half-second exposure at f11. There was one 
photoflood below and one for backlighting. 
Fig. 5 represents 1” of 





Fig. 4. Above, same group 
as opposite page, taken 
by ordinary light. 


Fig. 5. Right, the detec- 

tive develops the negative 

from his photographic 
trap. 


negative. By using part 
of the negative, an ordi- 
nary lens can be made to 
do work of a telephoto. 

As we got going, there 
were difficulties of Jay- 
out. We hit many snags. 
Each photograph had to 
be right next to the ap- 
propriate text. In order 
to make the perfect 


(Page 91, please) 
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THE FIRST SNOW 


By Samuel Brown 


Winter no longer means putting your camera into moth balls. 
Armed with panchromatic film, lens shade and filter—or 
just a box Brownie — the modern snapshooter sallies 
forth to record winter’s wonders. Here’s how to capi- 
talize on Jack Frost’s dazzling snows, rich shadows, 
glistening ice and dramatic skies—told by the 
photograph editor of Nature Magazine. 


ET the thermometer drop and the snow 
fall! Through cold days and dull skies, 
it’s always minicam weather, and seasons’ 
changes only spells new photographic op- 
portunities. Nature is waiting with patterns 
and designs, snowscapes and closeups, 
icicles and evergreens. 
*For winter scenes you can make good 
use of three accessories: filter, sunshade, 


and tripod. The filter is for dramatic sky 
effects and detail in highlights and shad- 
ows. The sunshade will not only eliminate 
reflections from the snow, but will help 
you get crisper negatives. The tripod, and 
don’t forget a cable release, will be useful 
for making exposures early in the morning 
or late in the afternoon when relatively 
long exposures are required. 
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Landscapes in which there are no mov- 
ing objects gain perspective when taken 
with a small stop, so the tripod can be 
used even when there is plenty of light. 
For that matter it is a good idea to use the 
tripod, when possible, for exposures lower 
than 1/50th of a second. 

If you use several filters remember that 
the lighter and bluer the sky, the darker 
the filter required. Any kind of film may 
be used for snow scenes. To begin with, 
use one brand of film and one filter. A 
good combination is panchromatic film 
and a medium yellow filter, such as the 
K-2 or Leitz No. 3. With panchromatic 
film, use of a medium yellow filter neces- 
sitates doubling the exposure. With ortho 
(such as Verichrome or Penachrome) the 
filter factor is five times normal exposure. 

Another good combination for snow 
scenes is Finopan or Panatomic with a 
green XI filter. Then, you quadruple 
exposure. 

For other combinations, refer to the 
complete table and the article, “What Fil- 
ter?” in the November issue of MiInicaM. 

Be sure you have the right filter to go 
with the film you’re using and that you 
know the “filter factor” (number of times 
to increase exposure) for your particular 
combination. 

Sunlight is important in snow photogra- 
phy. A winter scene is enhanced when 
light and shade are contrasted. In most 
cases it is advisable to have the sun to one 
side so that each snow crystal will throw 
a tiny shadow and add texture to an other- 
wise flat expanse of white. Tree shadows, 
from the side, may be interesting. Evenness 
of pattern is preferred to a confusion of 
interlacing lines. 

Shadows and composition may be con- 
trolled by changing the point of view. 
Move to one side watching the effect of 
the lights changing their angle. 

Avoid artificiality, or a picture will lose 
its effectiveness. A single set of footprints 
leading to a doorway may tell the story 
of a warm fireplace within. Sleigh tracks 
leading up a road tell of a merry crowd 
gone by. Curved lines usually are more 
interesting than straight ones. 


aos 


Winter furnishes opportunities for snow- 
scapes and closeups—Monkmeyer Photos. 
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HERE is many a story written in the 
: pom by animal tracks. Sometimes a 
tragic story is told when two tracks lead 
to a spot—and only one leaves. The pass- 
ing of a woodmouse can be recognized by 
the trail left with his tail. Deer, squirrels, 
chipmunks and birds also may be identified. 

The best time for pictures of tracks is 
early in the morning immediately after a 
fresh snowfall. When the sun is low, each 
track will be shadowed, and rendered in 
relief against a white background. Take 
the tracks at a slight diagonal and include 
a curve if possible. A group of several 
tracks hold as much story-telling value. 
The camera can be placed about two to 
three feet above the ground and focused 
on a track about five feet away. If you 
use a tripod, a 1-second exposure will per- 
mit you to stop down the lens and get 
depth of focus. 

Live animals in a setting of snow are 
not easily tracked down afield, but in the 
city parks, some crumbs may be used to 
pay your subject for modelling. In the 
woods a piece of beef suet or other bait 
may bring subjects within picture taking 
distance. 

Skating, skiing, and other winter activi- 
ties provide excellent opportunities for 
action! A skier racing down the runway 
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is not as difficult a subject as you may 
imagine. Then there is the informal pic- 
ture of the group adjusting skis, the candid 
shot of a spill or of the moment’s pause 
in a long hill climb. 

If you haven’t your exposure meter 
with you the best way to judge is by start- 
ing from a basic exposure. Assume that 
your camera is loaded with S. S. Pan film, 
that the sun is shining, and that it is be- 
tween the hours of 11 and 2 p. m. For a 
scene like the one on the next page, f22 
at 1/25th of a second would be about 
right as the basic exposure. (If it wasn’t 
for the snow—which acts like a reflector 
00 it would be f11). 

Then ask yourself these questions: Am 
I using a filter? Is the cloud obscured by 
light clouds? Is the cloud obscured by dark 
clouds? Is it before 11 a. m. or after 2 
p. m.? Are there any figures near the 
camera in the foreground? 

For each of the above to which your 
answer is “yes,” you will increase exposure 
one or more stops. Of course if the day is 
very dark or if it is late in the afternoon 
you will have to make additional increases. 
The light value of the sun decreases very 
rapidly during December after 3 p. m. or 
before 9 a. m. It is important to keep this 
in mind. It is easy to overexpose shots 
taken in bright winter sun during the 
middle of the day, and still easier to 
underexpose those taken later. 

Unless you want a silhouette effect, be 
sure to allow adequate exposure. If you 
use an exposure meter, take your read- 
ing close to the subject. You probably 
will find an increase of 8 times (or 3 
stops) called for. 

For snow you want neither a chalky, 
detailless white, nor a dirty-looking grey. 
A plain, flat expanse of snow is likely to 
look like one or the other. 

Watch the sun till it is on the side 
or toward the front of you. Here’s where 
the lens shade helps keep the sun from 
shining into the lens. It also aids getting 
the sparkling highlights that reproduce the 
snow’s texture. Also watch the shadows of 
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people, trees, etc., as they may. be an im- 
portant part of your picture’s composition. 

It is a good idea to carry a piece of 
Japanese lens tissue to clean your lens. 
Vapor condenses on lens’ surface when 
you come into warm room from the cold. 
The warmth of your hand when you ad- 
just the iris may be enough to cause this 
condensation. The result would be a soft 
focus effect to a pix when you don’t want it. 

Since negatives of snow scenery are sure 
to be contrasty, a soft developer is recom- 
mended. Prints made of snow scenes should 
have cold blacks in order to preserve the 
charm of the picture. 

Although color is rarely associated with 
snow, blue suggests a coldness that adds a 
touch of character and 
naturalness to snow pic- 
tures. Those prints that 
can be improved by such 
treatment should surely 
be toned and the follow- 
ing procedure is recom- 
mended: 

First wash print thor- 
oughly, then tone in the 
following bath until de- 
sired color is obtained. 


Iron and Ammonium Ci- 
trate (Ferric) — 2 ozs. 
of 10% solution. 


Potassium Ferricyanide— 
2 ozs. of 10% solution. 


Acetic Acid — 20 ozs. of 
10% solution. 


Wash in pure water, 
not too long, as blue color 
is soluble. Blue toners also 
can be purchased ready- 
mixed. 

Winter snow photogra- 
phy offers much in the 
way of picture opportuni- 
ties. Nature’s seasonal 
cloak is rich in pictorial 
effects and the alert pho- 
tographer will be sure to 
take along his camera on 
his hikes, sport excursions 
and as often as he does, 
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he will return with a beautiful and ever- 
lasting record of a good time. 

The photograph below was taken about 
10 a. m. after a fresh snowfall. The sun 
was at an angle of about 135 degrees as is 
shown by the direction of the cast sha- 
dows. This back and side lighting success- 
fully reveals the texture and form of the 
snow hummocks and their soft curves. 

A pleasing composition is attained by 
the use of the running brook in the fore- 
ground, the huts in the middle distance 
and the mountain peak in the background. 
The ruggedness of the latter emphasizes, by 
contrast, the voluptuous curves ‘of the near 
objects. 


Get up bright and early after the first snowfall and you can shoot a scene 
like this at about fll, 1/2S5th second, using Pan film and a yellow filter. If 
you have your tripod you can stop down to bring the foreground into focus. 




































































BEGINNERS’ ERRORS 





and how to correct them 


Fig. 1. With the camera too close, 
the top of the head was cut off. 





; average 
amateur 
displays far 
more genius in 
making mis- 
takes than he 
does in any 
cther phase of 
photography. 
There are so 
few downright 
errors which 
can be made 
that good pho- 
tographs 
should be the 
rule rather 


simple precau- 
tions will elim- 
inate two com- 
mon sources of 
error. 

There are 
two other mis- 
takes which 
are due to ab- 
solute careless- 
ness. These 
errors are out- 
of - plumb pic- 
tures and dou- 
ble exposures. 
It is easy to 
get the cam- 





Fig. 2. The lens was not accu- 
rately set for the proper distance. 



















than poor ones. One of the greatest con- 
tributions made by the miniature camera 
was to force amateurs to give some little 
attention to their picture making. As a re- 
sult, the standard of amateur photography 
has been considerably raised by minicam. 


There are only six really 
serious errors to be made in 
actually taking the picture. 
Two of these are caused by 
guessing instead of using the 
proper instrument. (1) If 
the camera has a focusing 
lens, focus it correctly. (2) 
In making the exposure be 
sure you are right, don’t 
guess. How can you be sure 
of these things? If the cam- 
era has no range finder, ob- 
tain a pocket range finder 
and use it to determine dis- 
tances for focusing. For ex- 
posure determination always 
use an exposure meter. These 


Fig. 3. 
slow and the camera moved dur- 
ing the exposure. 





The exposure was too 


era level, even if there is no level on it. 
Line up vertical lines in the subject with 
the sides of the finder, that is all there 
is to do. The good amateur does this un- 
consciously. Then when he makes an 
angle shot for pattern design, he does it 


knowingly, and makes use of 
just the exactly right angle 
to get the best results. 

Double exposures are im- 
possible with some of the 
more expensive cameras, but 
those in which the shutter 
and film transport mechan- 
isms are independent will 
give doubles and even triples 
very easily. 

The remedy is the forma- 
tion of a habit. In ordi- 
nary cameras make a prac- 
tise of winding the film im- 
mediately after taking the 
picture, but in those cam- 
eras in which the shutter is 
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Fig. 4. Attention centered on the tire 
caused the loss of the heads of the spec- 
tators and the picture was a total loss. 


set by winding the film, make a habit 
of winding the film just before taking 
the picture. Which ever method you 
adopt, stick to it. If you try to alternate 
the various methods, that is winding first, 
winding last or winding just when it is 
convenient, you will have a good fat crop 
of doubles and of empty frames. Habit of 
routine is one of the most valuable factors 
in amateur photography. 

Finally we have the two errors which 
are caused by the photographer losing 
sight of the effect of distance. When the 
object is too far away it is lost. It becomes 
an insignificant speck in the picture area. 
On the contrary when the object is too 
close the photographer 
tries to compromise and ¢ 
cuts off both head and 
feet. Sometimes of 
course it is only one ex- 
tremity which suffers. 

Locate your subject 
in the finder and leave @ 
ample room around the 
subject. Do not crowd 





Fig. 5. Bad under exposure gives a gray 
print, no shadow detail, and favors the ap- 
pearance of lint and dust spots in the print. 


as it is called when working nearer than 
about four feet. But if you leave sufficient 
room around the subject you will save it 
even if you did forget all about parallax. 

Frankly we have never fathomed the 
reason for the cutoffs when the entire top 
half of a body is gone. It looks to us as 
thought the taker had been seized with a 
sudden fatigue and had started to drop 
the camera before making the exposure. 


HERE are other errors as bad as these, 

and for which there is more ex- 
cuse, but strangly enough they do not 
happen one-tenth as often as do those 
which have been described; the inexcus- 
able mistakes. The more 
reasonable errors _ in- 
clude trying to make 
a too-long exposure 
without a tripod or 
other rest. For negatives 
to be enlarged the safe 
limit is t/50 although 
the best workers use a 
tripod for every ex- 


the film. If you will but pig 6, ‘The subject of this picture is the POSure of greater dura- 
follow this suggestion automobile at the extreme right. It is lost tion than 1/100 second. 


you will forget all about 
cut offs. The finder is put ¢ on the camera 
for a purpose—use it. 

There is a variation of this cutoff 
trouble which we should consider. This is 
the cutoff caused by crowding the film 
when working closeup. In.many cameras 
the finder is fully two inches above the 
lens, so that if you aim for the exact top 
of a head, you will cut it off a couple of 
inches. Make allowance for this “parallax” 


in the surrounding space. 


When your enlarge- 
ments just won’t give you that crisp defini- 
tion you want, don’t start blaming the 
lens. Go out and make a snap at 1/100 or 
faster and the chances are that the nega- 
tive will have all of the critical definition 
you want. Your hand is wrong, not the 
camera. 

In the dim past there was once a 
proverb which had something to say about 
a thing being worth doing well if worth 











The 
man in the foreground is out of focus because 


Fig. 7 Here we have several errors. 


he is inside the limit of field depth. The 

contrast is too high caused by trying to 

compensate the backlight effect. The mu- 

sicians are blurred through slight movement. 
doing at all—perhaps it was current 
among the Egyptians or Phoenicians. At 
any rate it is now ridiculed; for fifteen 
years we have been screaming aloud in 
favor of the tripod—yet most amateurs 
would not recognize a tripod should one 
be displayed in a museum. There is only 
one cure. Try using a tripod for one 
week. You'll get such pictures as you 
have never made before! 

Then there is that stunt of shooting 
into the sun. When the subject is of such 
nature to provide a good silhouette; and 
when the light is just right to give that 
rare, shimmering luminosity, there may be 
an excuse for shooting into the sun, but 
in the name of seventeen little green 
devils, why should anyone want to shoot 
into the sun when a perfectly good shot 
can be made from the other side of the 
subject? (Shooting into the sun, to snap 
an object in the shade of the sun can be 
done.) Use a deep sunshade and give 
about four to six times normal exposure. 
You'll get a flat picture that looks kind of 
funny; or if you use normal exposure 
you'll get a silhouette roughed up by hala- 
tion. Try it if you must but don’t expect 
the same result you would get if you shoot 
the lighted side of the subject. 

Do you users of a high speed lens blame 
the lens for giving you a flat picture when- 
ever you use it in dull light? It’s a common 
complaint. But, did it ever occur to you 
that the object was flatly lighted? It takes 
a real technician to shoot a dead flat light- 
ing and then develop some semblance of 
contrast! 
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so what is the procedure for taking 
a good photograph? The routine is 
somewhat more involved than we suppose, 
but each step is necessary. Assuming that 
the camera is loaded and we are ready to 
shoot. 
1. Get on light side of subject. 
2. Select most favorable shooting angle 
to show subject as we wish it. 
3. Set focus to correspond to distance 
of subject. 
4. Set diaphragm and shutter speed for 
proper exposure. 
5. Line up subject in finder making any 
necessary allowance for parallax. 
6. Press the button. 


Some forty years ago George Eastman 
had the idea that if his customers would 
just remember point six he would do the 
rest. The trouble was that Eastman as- 
sumed that the only animals who would 
try to press the button would be the hu- 
man species of more or less intelligence. 
He was not aware that these self same hu- 
mans would calmly ignore from one to all 
five of the preceding steps. 

Use your common sense in each of the 
above six steps and you will get good pic- 
tures every time. Even when you are in 
a great hurry, take time to think, and do 
the work properly. 





Fig. 8. Night shots are more difficult and 
errors multiply. Here we find extreme con- 
trast favored by underexposure in the sha- 
dows. Nothing is quite sharp showing that 
the camera moved slightly during the ex- 
posure. The figures of the men are blurred 
because they were near the camera and mov- 
ing rapidly, while the exposure was slow. 


ee now let us take up one error for 
which anyone may be forgiven. 


This is the choice of the wrong combina- 
tion of lens aperture and shutter speed. 
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When the proper exposure has been de- 
termined, we can give that exposure using 
any lens aperture; all we do is to lengthen 
the time of exposure for each smaller 
stop. The question is that of the proper 
combination. 

Shutter speed controls blur of motion— 
that is all. Any exposure may be given 
when a tripod is used and the object is 
motionless. For freehand, as has been 
said, 1/50 is about the absolute minimum 
(we will not go into a discussion of in- 
stances where a news man in an emer- 
gency has gotten away with 1/5. We are 
discussing normal procedure.) If the sub- 
ject is moving, the shutter speed will have 
to be such that this motion will be 
stopped. The exposure necessary depends 
upon the speed of the object, its line of 
travel relative to the direction of aim of 
the camera and the distance of the object 
from the camera. These all resolve them- 
selves into the speed at which the image 
moves upon the film. 

The diaphragm controls the depth of 
field. Thus, when the aperture is large, 
only the object focused upon will be dead 
sharp. Objects nearer and farther will be 
blurred. With a very small aperture 
objects from a point comparatively near 
the camera to infinity will be acceptably 
sharp. There is a depth of field chart on 
most cameras; sometimes engraved right 
on the lens barrel, which will give you the 
information you want. Your range finder 
will tell you the distance of any two or 
more objects so that you can know these 
distances and select the depth of field 
necessary. This tells you the aperture and 
the exposure meter tells you the shutter 
speed necessary with this diaphragm or 
aperture size. if the speed is too slow to 
stop the object,"then some depth must be 
sacrificed. You can always focus sharply 
on the principle object, but if there is blur 
everything in the picture is spoiled. Al- 
ways sacrifice depth to prevent blur. 

Likewise, when you do not have to ap- 
proach the limit, use no greater depth than 
the subject demands and use the excess in 
a higher shutter speed. This is sharpness 


insurance. 
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CANDID CAMERA 
CONTEST 


$50.00 in prizes for the 
best 10 pictures titled 
“Caught in the Act” 


For the best 10 pictures submitted be- 
fore January 1oth to which the caption 
“Caught in the Act" may be applied 
Minicam will pay $5.00 each. Pictures 
may be humorous, serious, abstract, 
pictorial, dramatic, satirical, table top, 
trick shots, or burlesque. 





All must be taken with a miniature 
camera using a 2!/>-inch negative or 
less. The picture may deal with any sub- 
ject. Submit prints enlarged to 4x 5. or 
arger. Address to— 


CANDID CAMERA CONTEST 
Minicam Magazine 
22 East 12th St. Cincinnati, Ohio 











The choice of the proper aperture- 
shutter combination can be made only 
after some experience. It is something 
which makes a choice necessary and the 
ability to make this choice quickly and ac- 
curately is only acquired by actually doing 
it. However, the photographer who un- 
derstands these- factors, and who knows 
how to deliberately throw the background 
soft to contrast a sharply focused object 
is well on the way to the higher branches 
of the art. (It is done by using a large 
aperture and focusing in front of the 
object, so that the background is farther 
away than the farther limit of sharpness.) 
‘ Make up your mind to never again be 
guilty of the first six errors mentioned 
here. Try out the tripod idea and don’t 
shoot into the sun unless you have to. Then 
experiment with various combinations of 
diaphragm and shutter speed. If you will 
only do this, you will improve your picture 
quality many times over} ‘that is, if you are 
not already an expert in photography. 








it 
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VARIATIONS IN FORM 
The Male Figure 


POSED BY THE AUTHOR 


By Kenneth Miller 


Today’s photographers take a lesson from the ancients 
who frequently preferred male figures for esthetic 
portrayals. An understanding of the three main 
physical types is necessary in order to know how 
to light and photograph them. This is the second 
of a series of articles on the human form. 


EVERAL years ago, when I was engaged 
S in the profession of Body Building, 
pupils were requested to have snapshots 
taken, in order to record their progress. 
You are acquainted with “Before” and 
“After” photos. Occasionally, an advanced 
pupil, inspired by his improvement and 
egged on by friends, sought out a pro- 
fessional photographer. 

Sometimes these photos were submitted 
to the various physical culture magazines, 
or to the instructor, who was only too glad 
to present it in his advertising as a glow- 
ing testimonial. It was in this field that 
hundreds of prints passed through my 
hands. Some were saved. Periodicals and 
pamphlets were cut apart and clippings 
were mounted in an album. They were 
grouped in types, for the sport in which 
they excelled and for artistic merit. Nat- 


urally, I took for granted that there was . 


no lack of splendid physiques, no dearth 
of competent cameramen. 

When I first became interested in pho- 
tography and attended salons, I was sur- 
prised at the rarity of studies of men in 
the nude; concurrently, female nudes 
peeped out between magazines and an- 
nuals. Why not pictures of the opposite 
sex? Weren’t male models employed ex- 


tensively by the ancient Greeks, by Rodir 
and Michelangelo? They were hewn ir 
marble, cast in bronze and painted ir 
fresco. Why didn’t the photographer, too. 
consider them suitable material? 

Is the male form less beautiful than 
that of the female? In the animal king. 
dom, the male displays the finer and more 
luxuriant fur; the more variegated plum- 
age; even fish exhibit more vivid colora- 
tion, and in tropical varieties female fish 
are drab and faded looking. To enter a 
discussion of masculine beauty versus fem. 
inine beauty in the human race, would be 
futile; one might argue for hours and ar. 
rive at no definite conclusion in favor ol 
either sex. Women are indeed lovely te 
look at and photograph, but male model: 
are no less desirable for. esthetic por- 
trayals. 

Are men more modest and hesitant te 
display themselves? I don’t think so. They 
wear as little as possible at the beach. 
strutting about and hoping to be noticed 
by the admiring ladies. Even the more 
dignified men will indulge in “acrobatics” 
and fits of exhibitionism. 

Is sex interest a factor? Here I want te 
tread softly; let me say this—if the pho- 
tographer is more interested in making 
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Fig. 4. A study in angles in which the line from elbow to elbow and along the thigh is parallel to the diagonal 
of the beam. Overhead lighting throws into relief the broad muscles which cover the back like a mantle. 
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Fig. 2. “Glare” first attracts the eye to the bright center 
of light, then along the outstretched arm, and down in a 
zig-zag route to the knee where great depth of tone carries 
the attention back to the starting point. ‘‘Achilles’’ type. 


the beautiful model than he is in making 
the beautiful picture, he had better con- 
tinue doing angle shots of skyscrapers. 
He’ll find greater success in this field. 

I have been asked where I acquire ma- 
veria! for male nudes. Gymnasiums always 
have some worthwhile subjects. The swim- 
ming beach is a prolific source, the ath- 
letic field another. Art schools will co- 
operate with camera clubs or group of 
serious workers in furnishing models. Pro- 
fessional rates average $5 per session 
(about two hours). The amateur model 
is usually satisfied with a few prints. His 
ego is so gratified by your selection that 
often he is willing to pose. 

However, he must be. told that posing 
is no joke; it is hard labor. The model 
must learn to overcome mental as well as 
physical fatigue. Sit in your chair and 
stare at the lit electric bulb for a minute 
to get a slight idea of the model’s view- 
point. Holding one position, muscles tense 
for even a short period, standing beneath 
hot lights, is no sinecure. The model must 
learn to have confidence in your ability 
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to shift lights with certainty and reason. 

“Rest Periods” must be provided. The 
last ten minutes of every half hour is fair. 
Never work your model to the point of 
exhaustion. It is poor practice, because 
the pose loses its freshness and spon- 
taneity. 

Encourage him with praise — it gives 
him something to think about while he is 
broiling under the lights and you are look- 
ing through the finder on your minicam. 

Don’t have your model step up on the 
platform and wait for inspiration. Plan 
your pictures beforehand. If you can 
sketch, so much the better. Explain the 
idea to him. Ask for his interpretation. 
Give your own. 

Your ideas are limitless: Athletic poses, 
Symbolism, Mythology. Every picture tells 
a story, carries out a thought, means 
something. (Look at the examples of fe- 
male nudes in magazines: The majority of 
them are sugary, simpering standstills, se- 
ductive sprawls or cropped out portions 
that look like dissections from a surgeon’s 
operating table). 

Lighting should tend toward the snappy 
side; soft negatives can be handled with a 


(Page 87, please) 





Fig. 3. ““Voodoo Worship.”” When the model is a sub- 
ordinate part of the composition, he may be kept in low key 
and out of focus, thus becoming part of the background. 














































HE city folks got a break at rural pic- 

ture opportunities when the picture 
train idea was introduced this year by the 
Metropolitan Camera Club Council, of 
New York City. A sure sign they like the 
idea is indicated by the fact that the first 
four trains carried more than 1700 
camera fans. 

At the moment of going to press we 
learn that the Council is discussing with 
the New Haven and other Railroad 

people the possibility of 
undertaking a series of 
picture-snow trains 
during the winter. 

Every picture 

fan knows 
what a 
swell 





ALL ABOARD 


The Picture Train 


Success of summer excursions 
prompts railroads to plan 
winter camera trains. 


shot a snow scene can make. Some inter- 
esting hints on the subject can be found in 
this issue of MrnicaM under the title “The 
First Snow!” 

The success of the series of four picture 
trains recently completed is all the more 
noteworthy because each trip was made 
on Sundays and required early rising. The 
train left Grand Central Station at 
8:15 A. M. Picture hunters came in twos 
and threes and small groups, the most in- 
formal, care-free bunch in the station. You 
didn’t have to inquire the location of the 
picture train track; all you needed to do 
was to look for people with cameras and 
just follow. 

Here and there you spotted a cyclist 
wheeling his steed through the station, a 
common sight at European railroad sta- 
tions though a strange scene here. He was 
headed for the picture train, too, for the 

last two trains had become Picture-Cycle 

Trains, giving the would be picture- 
cyclist the alternative of bringing 

along his own bike transporta- 
tion charges free or hiring 
one on the train for $1.50 
the day. And, would you 
believe it, the idea took 
hold so strongly there 
wasn’t a bike left to hire 
a few minutes after the 
train landed. Each of the 


Camera fans couldn’t wait until 
they reached the ‘“‘shooting’’ 
grounds. 





til 
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camera trains invariably took the New 
England trail, the last trip, which was 
made on October 17, going to Great Bar- 
rington, Mass., in the heart of the Berk- 
shires, where the autumn foliage and the 
distinctive fall lighting gave the minicam- 
erists unusual opportunities for scenic pic- 
tures. Prizes were offered for pictures 
showing “a bicycle and rider, either in the 
foreground or in the background.” An- 
other prize contest was sponsored by the 
Council itself with an award “for the set 
of contact prints which best tell the story 
of the four picture train trips,” 50 addi- 
tional photographs being selected on a 
Salon basis for exhibition. 

The “Picture Cycle Train News” bulle- 
tin published by the Council was distrib- 
uted to the passengers as a guide to bike 
and foot “hikes” and a careful and clearly 
drawn map was appended. Darkroom fa- 
cilities for changing film were available on 
the train and if you happened to run short 
of film supplies there was a stock on sale 
at regular store prices. 

The picture takers, in their eagerness to 
get as many shots as possible and to 
record every aspect of the trip, did not 
wait to reach their destination before 





Cyclist-camera fans were 
very much in evidence. 
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shooting away but made pictures as the 
train rolled along. Several were equipped 
with synchronizing flash guns and, perched 
on the backs of the seats, blazed away at 
groups here and there. One man made a 
flash exposure with his synchronizer oper- 
ating a flash bulb at the end of a long 
cable strung half the length of one train. 

The picture trains held this significance, 
at least to the present writer and patron of 
the last two trains in the series. The fellow 
with the box camera was just as eager and 
confident of getting a lot of good shots as 
the chap with the glitteringly chrome- 
finished camera Rolls-Royce and while 
some envious glances doubtless were cast 
toward the more expensive outfits, the 
train patrons as a whole were probably 
one of the most democratic assemblages 
one could meet. 

Boys and men, girls and older women 
mingled enthusiastically, without patron- 
age or condescension from the older hands. 
Men like Bob Leavit,, William H. Zerbe, 
Mario Scacheri, F. Allan Morgan were 
just as eager for pictures as were the raw- 
est rookies. The picture trains were the 
grandest demonstration of good fellow- 
ship and wholesome enjoyment one could 
find anywhere. 

Parenthetically, when it comes to para- 
phernalia, the minicams haven’t got too 
much to brag about, because some of 
them, anticipating every problem under 
the sun, brought along gadgets that filled 
small sacks. 

And that brings us to a point we would 
like to make, speaking somewhat authori- 
tatively as a “veteran” of two of the pic- 
ture trains. For complete enjoyment, we 
strongly suggest the use of a small camera 
—and only one—accompanied by the min- 
imum of accessories. There must be one 
miniature camera that you use more often 
than any of your other outfits, if you have 
more than one. Bring only that one camera, 
with sunshade, filters, cable release and a 
tripod. Of course, it is taken for granted 
you will come well supplied with film. 

We expect to see the picture train idea 
spread to other parts of the country, for 
it deserves widespread support. 





FIFTH AVENUE By JACOB DESCHIN 


TAKE YOUR CAMERA 
TO WORK 


By Jacob Deschin 


There may be justification for the “Sunday driver”’, 
but is there any for the “Sunday cameraman” 
— if he owns a minicam? 


[ was on my way to work one morning early— with my Exacta, this time. | 
that I caught a glimpse of sunlight on a moved along the sidewalk trying to find 
Fifth Avenue skyscraper that made me_ the photographs I had seen and before I 
stop in my tracks—my neck up in the air. knew it, I was in a store entrance. There 
The next morning, back I went bright and were mirrors on both sides of me making 
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each passerby look like triplets. A bus 
stopped and I pressed the shutter at 
1/100th. The negative became “Fifth 
Avenue”, seen above. But the picture I 
had come for had disappeared forever. 
Now, for insurance against “the picture 
that got away” I carry my Minicam “on 
the hip” (or shoulder) always ready for 
action. 

A week-end is the time for leisurely 
picture-making, but Saturday’s children, 
who work for a living—and that means 
most of us—are missing half the fun of 
their camera lives if they store their 
cameras between holidays. Pictures wait 
for neither men nor week-ends. 

Some of us will carry an umbrella or a 
brief case and think nothing of it, but 
when it comes to toting a camera, it be- 
comes a load. This doesn’t apply, of 
course, to the real camera enthusiast. 

Don’t believe that just because pictures 





A GREAT HELP 
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“on the way to work” are taken almost 
“on the run” that they are necessarily 
of doubtful pictorial worth. Just the other 
day, Forman Hanna, the internationally 
famed photographer of the nude, told the 
writer that to preserve naturalness of pose, 
he makes use of snapshot exposures of 
1/25th or 1/10th of a second, instead of 
elaborately posing his model and giving 
time exposures. Even Adolf Fassbender, 
the famous pictorialist and teacher of 
painstaking techniqures in the production 
of salon quality photographs, finds noth- 
ing shameful in bustling after a subject to 
snap a picture before it can escape. 

Of course, each camera worker must 
suit his equipment to his needs, but gen- 
erally speaking, it seems best to limit one’s 
self on work days to camera, medium 
filter, lens shade and an extra roll of film. 

Don’t let a rainy or cloudy morning dis- 
courage you from taking the camera with 


BY JOHN MULLER 





CHINESE STONE FIGURE 





A low angle, a red “A” filter, and panchromatic film was used to get the desired background for this 
“Laughing Faun’’, Leica photograph by Laurence Peters. 


you. Many a rainy day has produced fine 
pictures. Even a cloudy or a misty morn- 
ing has potentialities that may be unsus- 
pected until you reach a subject begging 


-you to appreciate its beauty. Make it a 


habit to pick up your camera in the rou- 
tine way you pick up your hat and coat; 
it’s a good habit, if you’re a real camera 
enthusiast, and you can readily acquire it. 

If you ferry to work, you can do either 
of two things: read the morning news- 
paper or watch for pictures. You can’t do 
both, that’s certain. Ferry time is picture 
time. Look about you at your fellow pas- 
sengers. See what they’re doing. Watch 
the lighting as it strikes them. Group 


them in your finder or ground glass ex- 
perimentally, this way and that, watching 
angles and composition. You will find 
candid shots galore, but you have to be 
cautious and: make sure no one is watch- 
ing, at least not your subjects. Not that 
they’ll object, but what’s candid or even 
worth while in a picture with subjects 
staring at the camera? 

When you have exhausted the possi- 
bilities of the passengers, see what you 
can do with the sea gulls flying near the 
boat, with the shadow patterns cast upon 
the deck by the gate railings, with the 
splashing water at the side, the sky line 
in the distance and the sky and water all 
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about you. 
And if you take a train, 
trolley or bus, again you have 
passengers, candid prey, un- 
suspecting subject-matter rich 
in possibilities. You have to 
work more cautiously and un- 
der-cover here than on the 
ferry boat because you are 
closer to your material and the 
seat backs present something 
of an obstacle to hurdle. But 
you can usually think.of some 
way to get your pictures with- 
out the danger of disturbing Pag al 
the passengers. 

Pre-setting the focus by ad- 
justing the distance scale is al- 
most an essential in the ma- 
jority of cases since you must 
shoot on the sly, guessing your 
angle as well as the focus, that 
is, without giving any more 
visual attention to your camera 
than is absolutely necessary. 
One man once got a very ef- 
fective shot in a crowded sub-. 
way train by lifting a miniature 
reflex camera high above the 
heads of the standing passen- 
gers, pointing the lens of the 
camera down while looking up 
into the focusing hood of the 
camera. Another shot that has 





# been made successfully is that rey 
of the motorman silhouetted way to work. 
SS €X- against the daylight brightness 
ching outside. Shooting through the 
| find window of the train, trolley or 
to be bus is another way of running 
vatch- up your “way to work” pic- 
t that ture mileage. 
even 
bjects gape travel facilities of- 
fer a great range of sub- 
possi- ject-matter that is remarkably 
t you stimulating picture-wise. Take 
ar the the “El” in New York, City. 
upon They’re planning to tear them 
h ‘the down and maybe it’s a good 
y line thing for tender ears, but per- 


ter all sonally, I have found a great 
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deal of comfort in them pictorially. What 
amateur has failed to admire and shoot 
the beams of light as they come shooting 
through the apertures in the elevated 
structure to the street below, and who has 
not attempted at one time or another an 
angle shot from the platform of the “El” 
to the street below? Similar structures are 
found in other cities and I am sure they 
have invariably caught the imagination 
and tested the powers of camera workers. 


HE greatest variety of picture material 
Tis of course, to be met with in walking 
to work and since walking, in the ma- 
jority of cases, constitutes at least part of 
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the daily journey to work, almost every- 
body who has more than five minutes to 
get from home to office should be able to 
avail himself of its opportunities. The 
mellow morning light illuminates all sub- 
jects with a softness not again to be seen 
until the latter part of the afternoon. 

It seems to me there is no pleasanter 
time in which to take pictures than in this 
morning trek to work. At the moment, | 
am thinking particularly of the approach- 
ing snow-time. If you live near a park on 
pass by one on your way to work, be sure 
to rise particularly early the morning after 
a fresh snow fall. The low sun will cast 


(Page 82, please) 


On the way home from work, a relatively short exposure 
captured this silhouette of a newsdealer and his customer. 





THE BASKETBALL PLAYERS 


By KENNETH MILLER 


From The ‘Rollie’ Exhibit 


W are indebted to the Burleigh Brooks 
exhibition of prize photographs 
made with Rolleiflex and Rollicord Cam- 
eras for the pictures on this and the fol- 
lowing six pages. The discussions of the 
prints are by the photographers or 
written from information they supplied. 

Kenneth Miller, a minicam fan and 
practising photographer for the past ten 
years, gives luck most of the credit for 
the above shot taken at 1/500 of a second 
at 4.5. “I lay on the floor of the court, 
practically on the side line and when the 


team rushed at me, | closed my eyes and 
pressed the shutter. 

“The next day I dunked the roll into a 
tray of contact paper developer and when 
the film became limp I knew it must be 
about cooked; besides it was stuffy in the 
room. After fixing, I rinsed the film under 
a faucet and fastened it to the door with a 
thumb tack. My mother says it is pretty 
except for the fly spots. I guess she means 
the print is grainy.” I suppose all of us 
make accidental shots — but Miller is 
known to be a modest chap. 





‘ Y miniature camera had been with 

M ime but two days when I chanced 
to pass an old building in the process of 
demolition. A wall was standing and men 
-were straining on a line which passed 
around it. Quickly setting stop, shutter, 
and focus, I waited. 

“That wall was to fall and I wanted a 
picture of it. There were difficulties . 
the old bricks were stubborn, men went 
in to undermine the structure farther. 
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By DAVID H. THOMPSON 


Minutes passed as I waited tensed for the 
collapse. 

“Suddenly a shout—and I looked up to 
see men fleeing under a shower of bruis- 
ing bricks. I turned away, feeling sick. 
Later in the darkroom I pulled from the 
hypo a crisp little square of celluloid 
which revealed a surprising thing. The 
negative depicted the situation a moment 
before my first mental image of it; the 
camera had been quicker than the eye!” 
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ARNOLD SCHOENBERG 


“When I first met Arnold Schoenberg, 
I was greatly impressed by his unusual 
strength, seriousness and the impressive 
character represented in the formation of 
his head. I decided to take his picture in 


Grand Prize Winner 


By JOHN GUTMAN 


sunlight which I prefer for portraits of 
this type. I took three close-ups of frontal 
views when it dawned on me that the sim- 
ple curves of his profile and especially the 
noble and large structure of his ear should 
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NAUTICAL DESIGN 


be capitalized on to improve my portrait. 

“IT was about ready to expose for the 
fourth time when a fly sat down on Mr. 
Schoenberg’s forehead. Instinctively I felt 
that here was the opportunity to empha- 
size the strange contrast between the small 
and unimportant fly and the large head on 
which it reposed. In a split second I 
caught the model’s eye to keep him quite 
still and snapped the shutter. The main 
difficulty was to hold the camera still at 
1/10 of a second exposure. This is danger- 
ous and I do not recommend it to anyone 
else. My Rolleiflex was set at f 16 and I 
used a yellow filter. 

“Naturally I know that although my 
picture won the grand prize in the contest 
sponsored by Burleigh Brooks, I still do 
not have anything near ‘the perfect pic- 
ture. To me, the most important faults 
of the picture are that the spot of the fly 
should lie a bit more to the lower left; and 


By SIGFRID LARSON 


then, there is too little space in front of 
the face on the left side of the picture. I 
had to sacrifice that on account of disturb- 
ing background. The spirit of contrast 
that is keynoted in the picture by the small 
fly on the forehead is also carried out 
by the light, and the pattern of the model’s 
shirt. 

“If I took a picture of Mr. Schoenberg 
again I would do it in an entirely different 
way and do it with great directness that 
would show he is one of the most signifi- 
cant composers today.” 


ss] TAUTICAL DeEsicN” was photographed 

N in the harbor of the Royal Gothen- 
burg Yacht Club..A sailor, on leave for 
the afternoon coiled the ropes of the yacht 
“just to show what he could do”, and Mr. 
Larson whose minicam travels with him 
at all times took the shot at four in the 
afternoon at 1/25, f 12. 


LARSON 


ront of 


ess that 
signifi- 


LINDY HOP AT THE SAVOY 


_— Savoy Ballroom in Harlem is, to 
the one who wants to see Harlem 
night life in the raw, the place to go. It 
is a public dance hall for the Harlemites 
who want to dance. If he has no girl he 
can rent a girl. Orchestras play continu- 
ously and the dancing is the dancing of 
colored people. 

“The Lindy Hop, with its intricate steps 
and possibilities for originality has become 


By GEORGE KARGER 


the dance of the Savoy Ballroom. Every 
Saturday night there is a Lindy Hop con- 
test and the contestants show in their 
dancing not only the many hours of prac- 
tice, but the exhilaration and sheer love 
of dancing. 

“The manager of the Savoy, who knew 
me (I had taken pictures of “Macbeth”, 
which was played in the Lafayette The- 
atre in Harlem by colored actors) gave me 
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permission to shoot. 

“My assistant and I went prepared to 
meet several problems which we knew we 
would have to face. The closely packed 
floor made it most difficult to get distance. 
Then, too, if the dancers knew they were 
being photographed they would become 
self-conscious and artificial. Posing was 
most to be feared, as this would entirely 
destroy, the fresh unstudied atmosphere I 
desired to capture. 

“The skin of colored people is easier to 
photograph than that of white persons, 
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By WILLIAM FISHER 


especially when the modern panchromatic 
emulsion is used, but the very soft rose 
lighting of the Savoy Ballroom, which 
compliments the colored skin so well, pre- 
sented a definite photographic problem. 
The Savoy Ballroom in Harlem is so dark 
that one can scarcely see the object, either 
in the ground glass or in the view finder. 

“IT was a little skeptical of the outcome 
but regarded it as a sort of experiment, 
and took a complete series of pictures 
using a Rolleiflex Camera equipped with a 
Kalart Synchronizer, firing two flash bulbs 


yeriment, 

pictures 
ed with a 
ash bulbs 


“Birth Patterns” texture of bark and snow shown in this Rollei- 
flex composition by William Fisher. Exposure: {6.3 at 1/25th. 


simultaneously. One flash bulb would have 
been sufficient to get the shot but this 
usually results in a very flat picture with a 
shadow right behind the subject, giving an 
uninteresting, pasty appearance. To over- 
come this the second flash bulb and re- 
flector handled by my assistant were at- 
tached to an eight foot wire. This required 
careful teamwork. We stayed close to- 
gether until wé had decided exactly where 
each of us was to stand, then he would 
shoot to the limit of the wire and the pic- 
ture was taken. 

“Flashlight exposures are by nature 
rather contrasty, so that it was advisable 


to develop in a soft working metol-para- 
phenilendyamin-glycin developer, printing 
on tumagas paper which I chose because 
the beautiful deep brown-black tone of this 
paper lends itself so admirably to the par- 
ticular milieu of the subject. The exposure 
was 1/300 at f 4. 

“This particular picture would have 
been better had the girl been wearing a 
light or medium colored skirt instead of a 
black one, as it would then have-formed 
a more definite center of attraction. What 
I like best about the picture are the swish 
of the skirt and the outstretched .hands 


(Page 76, please) . 
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VENICE, OF COURSE! By Joseph M. Bing, F. R. P. S. 


Taken with a Makina, Anticomar {2.9 lens. Exposure was 1/50th at {5.6. Taken in late 
afternoon light in Venice. The print was made on a Chloro-Bromide paper and green toned. 
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How To 
Make a 


SALON 


SUBMISSION 


Joseph M. Bing, as Secretary of the Oval Table Society, 
has managed some of the most important salon 
exhibits of recent years. In this interview, 

Mr. Bing sets forth the requirements 
for successful salon competition. 


HERE is an orderly progression to the 
ype camera fan’s ambitions. He 
starts out by being amazed and pleased 
that he can actually take, develop and 
print a picture—any picture. Practically 
immediately thereafter, he wants to make 
very good pictures. There is a period of 
self-criticism and improvement during 
which the “masterpiece” of six months ago 
is scorned today. When, finally, he is satis- 
fied with his results, he has reached the 
next and major stage of his development 
—he wants his work hung in a salon 
showing. He may even, somewhat later, 
decide to organize his own show, as a one- 
man exhibit or in conjunction with a local 
club. Either way, in the last two stages, he 


will discover, if he has not known it al- 
ready, the name of Joseph M. Bing, Sec- 
retary of The Oval Table Society, and 
America’s leading sponsor of photographic 
salons. 

In 1933, Mr. Bing and his close friends 
cherished the idea of an informal organi- 
zation of ranking photographers who 
would use their means and influence to 
foster photographic causes. When, about 
a year later, he received an invitation from 
the Royal Photographic Society to as- 
semble an American exhibit to be shown 
in London, the opportunity seemed ripe 
to put into tangible form his plan for an 
American sponsoring society. 

Upon the return of the London show 
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and its exhibition in this country by the 
National Academy of Design, a group of 
younger photographers came to Mr. Bing 
in search of his cooperation in the forma- 
tion of an International show. Instead of 
ambitiously leaping into the pit, older 
counsel prevailed and there was organized, 
instead, the Metropolitan Salon, an ex- 
hibit limited to those living within a radius 
of fifty miles of New York’s Columbus 
Circle. There was also born, of this exhibit 
and its plans, The Oval Table Society, a 
parent society which has since sponsored 
a number of exhibits culminating in the 
currently running International Salon of 
Photography. 

Why the Oval Table? Meetings for the 
original Metropolitan Salon plans were 
held at the Yale Club. When the question 
of a name came up, it was noticed that 
they were sitting -at an oval table, and 
since the basic desire was for a round- 
table type of organization, Oval Table was 
but one short step removed. 


at f8. 








Taken in Austria with Makina camera equipped with Anticomar {2.9 lens. Exposure was 1/500th 
Straight bromide enlargement, gold toned. A K-2 filter was used for the cloud effect. 
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The Oval Table Society, with Pirie 
MacDonald as president, Dr. Adolf Fass- 
bender, vice-president, Dr. Maximillian 
Toch, treasurer and Joseph M. Bing, sec- 
retary, is without parallel. Incorporated 
as a “non-profit organization for the ad- 
vancement of the Art and Science of Pho- 
tography”, it has remained precisely that. 
Through the years, it has gathered an ex- 
ecutive committee, associates, commission- 
ers and an advisory council, all without 
deviating from its original purpose. 

In a large measure, this unity of pur- 
pose has been due to the guiding hand of 
Mr. Bing. Engineer, inventor and de- 
signer, as well as a ranking pictorialist in 
his own right, there is fortunately com- 
bined in him the qualities of artist and 
hard-headed business man, the ability to 
turn from a consideration of the griev- 
ances of an outraged salonist to a compli- 
cated dicker for the rent of a gallery. 
Running a salon consists of more than tak- 
ing bows at a testimonial dinner, as the 


By Joseph M. Bing, F. R. P. §. 
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directors of even the smallest of local 
shows soon discover to their sorrow. 

When he is not spending his time or his 
money for the welfare of the Oval Table, 
Mr. Bing is president of Photo Utilities, 
Inc., an outfit responsible for many of the 
advances in modern photography. He lit- 
erally gets up and lies down with his work, 
for he lives atop his offices in a penthouse 
into which he has gathered the art treas- 
ures accumulated in his constant European 
trips for new ideas in photography. 

For months, Mr. Bing had thought for 
little other than the International Salon, 
incidentally the first important interna- 
tional exhibition of photography to be 
shown in New York since pre-depression 
days. It was open until November 30. 

The International Exhibit, Mr. Bing in- 
sists, represents the final and crowning ef- 
fort of the Oval Table 
Society. It has expanded 
its scope from the local to 
national to international 
field. But New York, in 
1939, will witness the 
World’s Fair, during the 
course of which there will 
certainly be another inter- 
national exhibit, on a scale 
that would practically 
compel the participation 
of the only group capable 
of the organization and 
personal sacrifice to con- 
duct such a venture. It is 
unlikely, in the event of an 
invitation, that either Mr. 
Bing or his associates would 
refuse to serve in the crea- 
tion of a World Salon. Of 
course, they would serve 
without pay, for that is the 
cornerstone of their credo. 
That Joseph Bing is a 


ST. WOLFGANG 
By J. M. Bing, F. R. P. S. 


Taken in the town of the famous 
White Horse Inn. Shutter set at 
(/50th at (5.6. Taken at 11 A. M. A 
dificult problem in exposure be- 
cause of the dark foreground and 
the light streaming beyond the arch. 
A lens shade is an essential for 
Pictures of this nature. Straight 
Bromide enlargement. 
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ranking pictorialist in addition to his 
multitudinous activities, is proof once 
again o fthe falseness of the old saw which 
proclaims that you can’t do several things 
well. You can, provided you possess a 
fund of furious driving energy and the 
ability to concentrate on the task in hand 
to the momentary exclusion of everything 
else. It is this quality of mind, generally 
one jump ahead of itself, that makes 
Joseph Bing hard to know and almost im- 
possible to know well. Catch him in one 
of his rare moments of leisure and you will 
discover a warm personality and remark- 
able understanding. The superficial ap- 
pearance of austerity is a combination of 
the abstraction caused by half-a-dozen 
problems at a time, plus the lingering 
traces of his formal Austrian education. 

It was during one of those leisure mo- 
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and its exhibition in this country by the 
National Academy of Design, a group of 
younger photographers came to Mr. Bing 
in search of his cooperation in the forma- 
tion of an International show. Instead of 
ambitiously leaping into the pit, older 
counsel prevailed and there was organized, 
instead, the Metropolitan Salon, an ex- 
hibit limited to those living within a radius 
of fifty miles of New York’s Columbus 
Circle. There was also born, of this exhibit 
and its plans, The Oval Table Society, a 
parent society which has since sponsored 
a number of exhibits culminating in the 
currently running International Salon of 
Photography. 

Why the Oval Table? Meetings for the 
original Metropolitan Salon plans were 
held at the Yale Club. When the question 
of a name came up, it was noticed that 
they were sitting -at an oval table, and 
since the basic desire was for a round- 
table type of organization, Oval Table was 
but one short step removed. 
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The Oval Table Society, with Pirie 
MacDonald as president, Dr. Adolf Fass- 
bender, vice-president, Dr. Maximillian 
Toch, treasurer and Joseph M. Bing, sec- 
retary, is without parallel. Incorporated 
as a “non-profit organization for the ad- 
vancement of the Art and Science of Pho- 
tography”, it has remained precisely that. 
Through the years, it has gathered an ex- 
ecutive committee, associates, commission- 
ers and an advisory council, all without 
deviating from its original purpose. 

In a large measure, this unity of pur- 
pose has been due to the guiding hand of 
Mr. Bing. Engineer, inventor and de- 
signer, as well as a ranking pictorialist in 
his own right, there is fortunately com- 
bined in him the qualities of artist and 
hard-headed business man, the ability to 
turn from a consideration of the griev- 
ances of an outraged salonist to a compli- 
cated dicker for the rent of a gallery. 
Running a salon consists of more than tak- 
ing bows at a testimonial dinner, as the 





By Joseph M. Bing, F. R. P. S. 


Taken in Austria with Makina camera equipped with Anticomar {2.9 lens. Exposure was 1/500th 


at f8. 





Straight bromide enlargement, gold toned. A K-2 filter was used for the cloud effect. 
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directors of even the smallest of local 
shows soon discover to their sorrow. 

When he is not spending his time or his 
money for the welfare of the Oval Table, 
Mr. Bing is president of Photo Utilities, 
Inc., an outfit responsible for many of the 
advances in modern photography. He lit- 
erally gets up and lies down with his work, 
for he lives atop his offices in a penthouse 
into which he has gathered the art treas- 
ures accumulated in his constant European 
trips for new ideas in photography. 

For months, Mr. Bing had thought for 
little other than the International Salon, 
incidentally the first important interna- 
tional exhibition of photography to be 
shown in New York since pre-depression 
days. It was open until November 30. 

The International Exhibit, Mr. Bing in- 
sists, represents the final and crowning ef- 
fort of the Oval Table 
Society. It has expanded 
its scope from the local to 
national to international 
field. But New York, in 
1939, will witness the 
World’s Fair, during the 
course of which there will 
certainly be another inter- 
national exhibit, on a scale 
that would practically 
compel the participation 
of the only group capable 
of the organization and 
personal sacrifice to con- 
duct such a venture. It is 
unlikely, in the event of an 
invitation, that either Mr. 
Bing or his associates would 
refuse to serve in the crea- 
tion of a World Salon. Of 
course, they would serve 
without pay, for that is the 
cornerstone of their credo. 
That Joseph Bing is a 


ST. WOLFGANG 
By J. M. Bing, F. R. P.S. 


Taken in the town of the famous 
White Horse Inn. Shutter set at 
(/50th gt f5.6. Taken at 11 A. M. A 
dificult problem in exposure be- 
cause of the dark foreground and 
the light streaming beyond the arch. 
A lens shade is an essential for 
Pictures of this nature. Straight 
Bromide enlargement. 
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ranking pictorialist in addition to his 
multitudinous activities, is proof once 
again o fthe falseness of the old saw which 
proclaims that you can’t do several things 
well. You can, provided you possess a 
fund of furious driving energy and the 
ability to concentrate on the task in hand 
to the momentary exclusion of everything 
else. It is this quality of mind, generally 
one jump ahead of itself, that makes 
Joseph Bing hard to know and almost im- 
possible to know well. Catch him in one 
of his rare moments of leisure and you will 
discover a warm personality and remark- 
able understanding. The superficial ap- 
pearance of austerity is a combination of 
the abstraction caused by half-a-dozen 
problems at a time, plus the lingering 
traces of his formal Austrian education. 

It was during one of those leisure mo- 
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ments that Mr. Bing consented to summar- 
ize his knowledge of salon submitting for 
amateurs ambitious to enter the lists. 

“What is the procedure that will yield 
the best chance of being hung in a salon? 
First, follow the rules exactly. Most salons 
specify a maximum and a minimum 
mount size, occasionally a maximum print 
size. Frequently a preferred size is quoted. 
So far as is possible, keep to the average 
size. In many salons, exhibition space is a 
problem. All things being even, as between 
a picture that fits conveniently into the 
planned space and one that will cut down 
the number which can be shown, the 
smaller will be favored. 

“It will be worth your effort to make 
a fresh print for a salon and to pack and 
ship it as carefully as you can. No judge 
relishes the idea of picking a picture that 
looks as though it has been kicking around 
all the little exhibits for years. Even 
though he may never have seen this par- 
ticular picture, the thought will be in the 
back of his mind that it has been in cir- 
culation for a long time and that its owner 
cannot have any too high an opinion: of it 
or he would have exercised greater care 
with it. 

“Never send out a picture until it is as 
technically perfect as you can make it. Ex- 
cept in the rare show where it is specified 
that prints must bear no hand-work, it is 
inexcusable to send out a print that bears 
minor blemishes such as dust marks, 
scratches, etc. Rejection under those con- 
ditions is almost a foregone conclusion. 

“Your chances for acceptance increase 
proportionately with the originality of 
your subject matter. Remember that there 
are sometimes as many as thousands of 
amateurs submitting to the same show. 
The number of routine shots that will be 
offered is enormous. Still another pretty 
landscape or routine portrait simply does 
not stand a chance. There must be some- 
thing about your picture, its composition, 
the idea behind it, that sets it off from the 
usual run of submissions. 

“Tastes in salon pictures run pretty 
much in waves. One year, strong angle 
shots will seem to be favored, another year 
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the control processes such as Bromoil and 
Carbro will appear to be in the ascend- 
ency, the third year, something else again. 
Go to salons, study the reproduction of 
salon pictures, acquire a knowledge of the 
sort of work that is being favored. That 
does not mean you should imitate, but 
rather gain acquaintance with general 
trends. 

“Most salons require a modest entrance 
fee to cover the cost of packing and hand- 
ling the bulky prints. This should be sent 
under separate cover, together with the 
entrance blank since to enclose them with 
the prints will make the entire package 
first class mail. 

When shipping to foreign countries 
it is of the utmost importance that the 
package be plainly marked: ‘Photographs 
for exhibition only. Not for sale. No com- 
mercial value. To be returned to sender. 
May be opened for postal and custom in- 
spection.’ It sounds elaborate, but failure 
to comply may mean the detention of 
your pictures beyond the salon closing date 
and even, on occasion, the complete loss 
of your pictures. 

“Don’t expect any cash reward for be- 
ing included in a salon hanging. The 
honor of being picked is its own reward. 
If there is any rating of merit, the top 
awards are generally certificates, or a more 
elaborate label for the back of your pic- 
ture, or, rarely, medals of no intrinsic 
value. Salons are not run for profit, cer- 
tainly not for the profit of the hard-work- 
ing committee responsible for producing 
the exhibit. 

“Expect and be reconciled to the 
thought that an occasional print is going 
to get lost or damaged. These are the nor- 
mal hazards of shipping and should be 
viewed with as much philosophic courage 
as you can muster. If you will insure your 
packages and provide enough return post- 
age for their return the same way, the loss 
in transit will be cut down considerably. 

“Finally, give the salons a break. When, 
as you certainly will, you have had a few 
pictures accepted and hung, don’t keep 
the same old shots going the rounds. You 
will do your reputation as a photographer 
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much more benefit by submitting fresh, 
new pictures than by shipping out old 
favorites—good though they may be— 
with the backs crusted with the labels of 
fifty previous exhibits. Certainly, you have 
the right, and in fact are expected to, 
send out your prize shots to more than 
one exhibit. But treat them like faithful 
servitors. After a reasonable period of 
time, they are entitled to be honorably re- 
tired.” 

CCIDENT and design set a provoca- 

tive stage for those visting Mr. Bing 
the first time. As you leave the elevator 
at the twelfth floor, and walk down the 
corridor looking for “Room No. 1209,” 
you arch an eyebrow in consideration of 
the huge floor plan office you had ex- 
pected. The door of room 1209 is equally 
disarming. It says neatly enough: 

Josern M. Binc 
Consulting Engineer 

You accept this information and enter. 
You are in a pleasant office with desks 
placed far apart, and light streaming in 
through large windows. A man in a sub- 
dued college blazer is pacing up and down 
in front of a table dictating a letter. He 
punctuates his remarks _histrionically 
and switches languages several times. A 
young man stenographer, undaunted, takes 
it all down, 

You overhear a few well-turned phrases, 
some bon mots that are beauties, and sud- 
denly realize the smile on your face must 
look like a simper. At that moment the 
man in the blazer whirls sharply and 
descends upon you. His heels click, but his 
bow is distant. 

Ves?” 

The man is so imperial in his bearing 
that you cough and look down at the floor 
for a moment to reassure yourself that 
you are here on invitation to discuss some 
of your prints the Oval Table wishes to 
exhibit. 

You mention your name. 

Mr. Bing shows no emotion admirably. 
He doesn’t even look you up and down. 
Instead he turns sharply and tosses a 
“Follow me” over his shoulder. You half 
trot to keep up with him. The route you 
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follow begins to look like a marathon. 
Offices open up into other offices, and 
these open up into store rooms. You turn 
a corner and Mr. Bing has disappeared. 
You make up your mind to look uncon- 
cerned and start to revolve on a full axis 
better to survey where your host has gone. 
You find him right behind you holding 
open a little door that leads up a drab 
flight of stone stairs. You walk up saying 
nothing. 

At the top of the stairs you open a kind 
of a heavy fire door and your eyes start 
popping. Here, in the flesh, is a luxurious 
penthouse as only the movies show it to 
be. Everything is there. Things you never 
dreamed people you would meet could 
own. You feel like a provincial as you 
gawk at priceless paintings, gorgeous rugs, 
lovely carved furniture, jewels of a by- 
gone day. You know you look like a goof 
with your mouth open, but you don’t give 
a damn. It is all so elegant that your emo- 
tions get tumbled over themselves trying 
to register what you feel. You come down 
to earth with a bang as a great black five- 
foot long dog charges into the room and 
makes directly for you. You decide to 
stand your ground, which you manage to 
do by closing your eyes at the last mo- 
ment, just before a staccato command 
from Mr. Bng brings Arno, the giant black 
police dog, to your feet, nuzzling for your 
coat pocket. 

Mr. Bing talks to you about photogra- 
phy, about the Oval Table, and what he 
hopes to accomplish for photography. You 
feel lifted. The man’s whole being goes 
into every word he utters and you listen 
enchanted. You say to yourself, “By golly, 
this is the real thing.” And you are right. 
It is. 

After your consultation you walk down 
stairs, through the offices and into the lit- 
tle reception room. The office has stopped 
work, and everyone is having tea. Several 
trim German maids in blue and tan uni- 
forms carry small trays about. There is a 
pleasant cameraderie, and you walk out 
feeling, somehow richer, for having known, 


*even for such a short time, one of the 


Kings of photography. 
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for this 
Adjustable Roll Film Tank ! 


HERE is your 
opportunity to 
own a fine de- 
veloping tank, 
which is com- 
pletely adjust- 
able to all sizes 
of roll film from 
full six feet of 
385 mm., up to 
and including 
size 116. Made 
entirely of bake- 
lite ... no metal 
parts. ‘Simple to 
operate. Order 


, yours now! 
a 


New Marful Catalog. Eighty-four 
pages of all things photographic for 
w the amateur. Send for it today! 


MARKS & FULLER, INC. 


Dept. MC-15 Rochester, N. Y., U. S. A. 
In the Heart of the World's Photographic Industry 
Since 1860 


ARAL REEDED PIC So ce RIE RE 
‘“*‘PHOTO-KINKS’? 
A series of handy photographic reference 
books. 64 pages — 300 new photo aids in 
each issue. Numbers 1, 2 and 3 now ready. 


each 


each 


Huddle Publishing Co. 


405 Loeb Arcade, Minneapolis, Minn, 








Leica Range Finder . 

Contax II—F.2 Lens and Case.. 
Leica G—F.2 Lens and Case 
Leica F—F.2 Lens and Case 

16 MM. Cameras and Projectors. 
used cameras. Trades accepted. 
given to mail orders. 


ALADDIN CAMERA EXCHANGE 
4 EAST 32nd STREET NEW YORK CITY 


MEXIT¢G O SAEEE: 
SPECIALISTS 
Foto Mantel Sucr., Rudolf < er. 
Postbox 1459.—' oe D.F.- 
as: | —_ Ray age } & . Carranza iN. il. 
v 
a, 3: *FUUANA, BAJA CALIFORNIA. 
FIRST STREET No. 169'/>. 
GERMAN SAuenas — FIELDGLASSES — MOVIE 
AS AND PROJECTORS. 
ASK ron PRIOR LISTS AND CATALOGUES. 


Full line new and 
Special attention 
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‘Rollie’ Shots 
(Continued from Page 69) 

of the man. Both suggest a life and move- 
ment otherwise unobtainable. Without the 
swirl of the skirt the picture would lack 
the feeling of abandon which makes it 
new and interesting.” William Fisher’s 
two pictures on pages 68 and 69 are 
excellent examples of composition. Mr. 
Fisher is an art director of the Federal 
Advertising Agency and suggests all indi- 
viduals with an art training background to 
take up photography because of the spe- 
cial advantages such individuals have. 





ARGUSKIT 


The above photograph shows an open 
and closed view of the new complete 


' Arguskit cabinet announced specially for 


the holiday season. The list of items in- 
cluded are: 


One Model AB Argus Camera 

One Model E Argus Enlarger 

One Model CP Argus Projector 
One S-1 Lens Shade 

One S-2 Portrait Attachment No. 3 
One S-3 Copying Attachment No. 2 
One S-4 Yellow Filter 2X 

One S-5 Yellow Filter 4X 

One S-6 Rubber Lens Cap 

One S-7 Lens Accessory Case 

Two Dozen Glass Slide Binding Sets 
One “Arguslide” Binder 

One Arguskit Utility Cabinet 


The total retail value of these are 
$55.70. For the holiday season the price is 
$50 at any photograph dealer. The ad- 


dress of the manufacturer is International 
Research Corp., Ann Arbor, Mich. 
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How to Interpret Personality in 


PHOTOGRAPHING 


FRIENDS 


By William Z. Kimball 


Camera: Relleifiex under one large photoflood, 1/300th at /3.5, Agfa Superpan. 


HOTOGRAPHY, it has often been said, is 

simply painting with light as the pig- 
ment and lens as the-brush. If we accept 
this analogy as true to photographic 
fundamentals, why not, then, apply a 
painter’s technique and perception to the 
rendering of our subjects? Why not in- 
terpret the person we “snap”, instead of 


merely recording a faithful image of 
physical characteristics? 

A gentle way of damning a painter’s 
work i; to classify it as “photographic 
rendering” . . . no insight into the sitter’s 
personality, no capturing on canvas the 
inner spark that delineates individuality. 
A photographer’s may be open to the same 
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“SPIRIT OF THE DERBY”... Rolleiflex . . . 1/10 at f3.5 ...on Agfa Superpan . . . natural light inside the 
Club House at Churchill Downs on Derby Day. 


condemnation. Get out your album and 
look at some of the snapshots you took, 
oh, say three or four years ago. There’s 
one of good old George Brown. Haven’t 
seen him for years. Snapped this on a 


fishing trip up in, lemme see, yes, we 
fished the Minnesota lakes the summer 
George went along. Oh, so George wasn’t 
a regular partner on your fishing jaunts? 
No, just that one. The old boy didn’t care 
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much for fishing. What did he care for, 
then? Well, George was sort of a convivial 
soul. Liked crowds. And lights. And 
something doing all the time. He was 
rather lost, up there in the woods. Is this 
the only picture you have of George? Yes, 
it is. Always kept it to remind me of him, 
after business took him to another city to 
live. Not a bad snapshot, is it? 

No, it isn’t a bad snapshot, technically. 
There’s a nice rendition of a man holding 
up a rather meager string of fish. The 
lighting is good. The composition is ex- 
cellent. But is that George Brown? Not 
by a city block! 

Your old-time snapshot of George 
Brown tells you here is a fellow some five 
feet eight inches tall, around a hundred 
and sixty pounds, wearing a rather ragged 
sweater and corduroy pants that could do 
nicely with a trip to the cleaners. And 
that’s all it does tell you. There’s none of 
George Brown’s personality in it. None of 
his individuality. None of that certain 
something about him which distinguished 
George Brown from numerous other 
friends who stood around the same height, 
weighed in the hundred and sixties, some- 
times fished in sweater and corduroys. For 
all that seemingly excellent little snapshot 
tells about him, George Brown is “just an- 
other guy named Joe”. Let’s see what 
might have been done in_ preserving 
George Brown for posterity—and for your 
own personal memory—with light to paint 
with...lens to spread it on your film... 
and insight to guide your composition. 

We'll start by forgetting all about our 
camera. After all, whether it is a dollar 
box or a five hundred dollar masterpiece 
of intricate craftsmanship, the camera is 
simply a means to an end. So, let’s estab- 
lish that end. Set our goal, as it were. 
The initial step is to sit down in a good 
comfortable chair, cock our feet up in the 
air (somehow, inspiration seems to arrive 
more readily when one is perched pre- 
cariously on the back of one’s neck) and 
start to mull George Brown over in our 
mind. What is there about him that we 
can capture, in a picture, so that our print 
will say ‘undeniably “this is George 
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Brown” rather than “here’s another guy 
named Joe”? 

We don’t have to worry about what 
George looks like. The camera will take 
care of that. What we must strive for is 
what seems an almost ridiculous impossi- 
bility . . . to picture something that does 
not appear to the eye, and, therefore, does 
not appear to the camera. But can’t we 
make it appear? Yes, we can. And here’s 
how we go about it. 

George Brown, we decide in thinking 
him over, is really two persons. There’s 
the hard-headed George who is a success- 
ful businessman and there is the light- 
hearted George who is a very swell person 
with whom to spend your idle hours. Let’s 
discard the businessman angle. We don’t 
want our personal portrait of George to 
recall him as a captain of industry, for 
that is not the angle on which our; per- 
sonal friendship is based. Alright, we like 
to play with George. Let’s put him in 
some surroundings that say, right off the 
bat, a grand guy to play with. But wait 
a minute, that brings up another question. 
Is George.a sportsman or a spectator- 
sportsman? Hmm. Well, George is at his 
best when some one else does the sweating 
and straining and he does the side-line 
enjoying. That’s it. George and I on the 
sidelines somewhere. That’s the way I 
want to be reminded of him. Now, where? 
Well, that’s up to you and your own par- 
ticular George Brown. Pick whatever you 
most enjoyed together. Eliminate yourself 
from the picture, for you’ll be looking at 
the snapshot for years to come and will be 
there in spirit every time you drag your 
album out. Alright, you have your setting 
for this photograph that is going to in- 
terpret the personality of your friend. 

_ Next comes picking the “props”. Get 
some atmosphere into it. There’s a 
“George Brown” pictured on the opposite 
page, in a carefully considered setting with 
just enough “props” to accent the set. 
Field glasses have many uses. As a picture 
prop in this particular instance they say 
“horse racing” beyond any question of a 
doubt. ‘That’s prop number one—with a 
purpose. Number two is the glass. It’s 
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half empty. That says “George” is having 
a swell convivial time. It isn’t in his hand 
by happenstance. It’s another “prop” 
with a meaning, with a definite bearing 
on the personality portrait we are painting 
with our camera. The crowded figures on 
either side and behind say “gregarious” 

. . likes to have fun in crowds. And 
there we are. We title the picture “Spirit 
of the Derby” . . . not only because it ex- 
presses the mass feeling that runs rampant 
in Louisville on Derby Day but because a 
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memory of our own particular “George 
Brown” draws just such a picture in our 
mind. This, “snap”, when we take it from 
our album a dozen years from now, will 
conjure up many more intimate memories 
than an old-style snapshot in any sur- 
roundings that happened to be available. 
It will make “George Brown” live again, 
just as we knew him when we had so 
much fun together. 

It took quite a few words to get that 
idea across, so let’s summarize the story in 
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a brief outline. Here’s a simple way to 
go about changing an innocuous little 
snapshot into a vivid interpretation of per- 
sonality. First: think about your subject. 
Second: try to express your thoughts in 
single words or simple phrases, such as 
vigorous, congenial and the like. Third: 
pick a setting that pictures, by the atmos- 
phere it expresses, the descriptive word or 
phrase you have chosen. Fourth: include 
such “props” in the picture as emphasize 
that description. Fifth: take your picture, 
with proper regard, of course, to all the 
technical aspects which we do not attempt 
to cover here. 
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If you feel a bit at a loss, trying to ex- 
press a personality in a single word or 
phrase that lends itself to pictorial adapta- 
tion, you might have a lot of fun, some 
evening, making a game of the process. 
Get a group of friends together. Discuss 
each other, or, as usually happens; some 
absent member whom you all know. Try 
pinning one-word descriptions on your- 
self. Invite others to do the same. Then 
take cracks at each other. It’s surprising 
how much enjoyment you will find in it 

. . and what a wealth of material you 
may discover for creating true “personality 
portraits” of your friends. 


“Home-body” 
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CHALLENGING THE WORLD 























With vibration proof en- 

larger assembly; extreme Comes a 
capaci’'y on work table 

(up h. 12” x 18”, using NEW MIN 
regular 24” upright; 20” 

x 30”, using 48” upright, L a R G E R 


from 24x36 em nega- 
tives); 3” first quality 
double condensers, giv- 
ing intense, even illum- 
ination for any size 
prin.s; 
control, te suit thin or 
dense negatives; on and 
off foot switch, leaving 
hands free for 


complete with 2” 
focus f 3.5 Wollen- 
sak Velostigmat in 


iris barrel 
$29.50 


POSTPAID 


ate focusing ; metal car- 
rier, for cut or uncut film; red filter and extra 
sturdy construction throughout. 


Min will enlarge up to 1%” x 1%” (4x4 em) 
os ative hy any size you can handle. 

A SUPER VALUE made possible only 
by RFI production and selling direet to me 
user. Min is also furnished without lens, $17.5 
with bayonet mount fitted for CONTAX cm 
$538: with mount to take FOTH DERBY lenses, 

8.50: with flange for LEICA lenses, $20.00; 20” 


x 24” baseboard, $1.25; 48” upright, in place of 


pogater 24”, $1.50; opal -_ ib, 50 cents. Paper 
holder, for ‘up to 10/2” x 13/2” prints on 11” x 
14” or 14”x 17” paper, $3.95. LL PRICES 


ARE POSTPAID, subject to return within 10 days. 


TRY MIN UNDER GUR MONEY BACK 
GUARANTEE. Please state carrier desired—if 
for 24x36 mm (1% x12”) or 3x4 em (half 
vest pocket) negatives. 


LEONARD WESTPHALEN 


75 E. Wacker Drive Chicago, Ill. 
meee 


U.S A. 











SHARP-ER 


ENLARGEMENTS 
with 
the new SEE-SHARP focusing device. 
Critical focusing on your enlarger made easy. 
You get the best defini- 
tion your negatives can 
give because the SEE- 
SHARP shows a bril- 
liant, magnified image. 


Ideal Christmas present for 
any user of a photographic 
enlarger. 

Price: $2.00. Postpaid or 
through your dealer. 


R. P. CARGILLE 


Dept. M-1 118 Liberty St. New York City 














XMAS CARDS ... from Your Photo 


25 for $2.98 50 for $5.00 100 for $9.00 
including envelopes 


This year send your friends and intimates a truly personal and 

unusual Christmas Card. From any Minicam or Standard Size 

negative or print—and including any sentiment you wish—also 

signature or printed name—all assembled and printed on a 

4 a Paper (buff or white), approximately 
x5 inches. 


Please send — at once, enclosing negative or print, sentiment 
and name - Inquiries invited on all photographic specialties. 


GILBERT PHOTO SERVICE, Ine., 
104 Lexington Av. Dept. M, New York, N. Y. 
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Take Your Camera To Work 
(Continued from Page 62) 

the shadows of the individual particles of 
the snow blanket and provide texture that 
is priceless. Snow shovelers at work in the 
streets, snow piles on stairs and cans will 
offer picture chances some of which you 
will have to get right then or never. Later 
in the day, the snow becomes dirty or 
broken up, the sun melts the surface and 
it all turns woolly and uninteresting. 

Speaking of street scenes and the things 
that go on in them during the daily rou- 
tine of town and city life one recalls the 
figure of Eugene Atget, who roamed the 
streets of Paris in the early part of this 
century photographing every aspect of the 
city’s life, leaving at his death an amazing 
collection of photographs that mirrored 
practically every detail of that grand city 
of the Old World. 


HILE it is doubtful whether you would 
Wer to do the relatively humdrum 
job of photography that Atget accom- 
plished, for he was essentially a recorder 
and not an interpreter, Atget’s work sug- 
gests the possibility of making a series of 
pictures of various aspects of your town’s 
or city’s life slanted from a point of view 
peculiarly your own. 

Stroll along the streets, shoot through 
windows, up at buildings, down at street 
workers making road repairs. The street 
hawker demonstrating a new gadget to an 
interested semi-circular audience will have 
to be “shot” from above. If a fire engine 
comes along try to catch it as it rounds a 
corner. 

About this time of year it may be too 
dark for pictures when you leave the office 
at the end of the day—but wait—a f3.5 
lens was rapid enough to snap that silhou- 
ette of a news vender and his late customer. 

The reader may feel I have outlined a 
strenuous life for the man or woman who 
follows photography only as a hobby. But 
bringing a camera with you to work is 
little trouble for the picture opportunities 
that await you and the possibility of run- 
ning across a “whopper.” That one shot 
will repay you for everything. 
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| “HAPPINESS CONTEST” 


The response to this contest was so great that it 
was impossible for MINICAM'S ‘'Happiness"' Con- 
i Editors to judge all entries in time for this 
ssue. 


The entries show that love, laughter, kids, mar- 
riage, and receiving Christmas presents are among 
our reader's chief concepts of happiness. Subjects 
were treated in both literal and symbolic manners. 
It has been a pleasure to look at these contest 
entries. The greatest possible care has been taken 
of all photographs, and we are insured against 
loss by fire, wind, and theft. 


As we cannof announce the winners before 
every entry is opened and considered, it is neces- 

pee | to postpone presentation of the cash prizes 
until January. All entries will be mailed back as 
soon as possible. 














The Omega Enlarger has a dust-proof 
negative holder which should go far to 
eliminate spots due to dust on the negative 
or diffusion due to dust on the enlarging 
lense. It is made by Simmon Bros. 

The Alan Photo Meter is a disk-shaped 
exposure guide for all cameras and sells 
for $1.00. It indicates proper exposure by 
adjusting the disk’s tables for time of day, 
kind of film, filter, etc. It was designed by 
Dr. J. Louis Freibrum, M. R., of Los 
Angeles. 

Film for your 8 mm movie camera is 
only 60c for a full length 30 foot reel. 

The new See Sharp Focusing Device 
distributed by R. P. Cargille, 118 Liberty 
St., N. Y. is designed to provide accurate 
and easy enlarger focusing. Although only 
2% inches high it provides a brilliant as 
well as a magnified image. No adjust- 
ments are necessary on the device so both 
hands are free for focusing. 
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i How to be a success 
in PHOTOGRAPHY 


Write for booklet describing N. % 
famous method of individual training. 
mercial, News, Portrait, Advertising, Can 
did and Motion Picture Photography. Big 
money-making se or r tascinating 
4 ne —- and Home 


NEw York: inst. "OF BA ta peg Mt 
PHOTOGRAPHY 10 West 33 St. (Dept. New York 















LEICA and CONTAX USERS 
“Load Your Own” 
35mm Motion Picture Negative Tested and Guaranteed 
fen x 25 ft. for $1.00 Svrcrion 
4c per additional foot, postpaid in 00 8. A. 


CAMERA EQUIPMENT, INC. New York 









LARGE COLOR PRINTS 
ON PAPER FROM YOUR 


KODACHROMES 


Write for prices and information 
Ruthenberg Color Feohewery Co. 
“America's Colorsti 
4961-A Sunset Boulevard, Helpooed, Calif. 








@ PRESS CARDS 
For the Free Lance R or Photographer, 25¢ 
An indispensable aid for writing that story, or 
shooting those pix. 
™ are in the market for interesting photographs 
Send stamped envelope for information. 
* GENERAL NEWS 
Box 25—Dept. U, West Farms Station, New York 











CHRISTMAS SUGGESTIONS * * * 
Cameras new and used, Binoculars, Barometers, ete. 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE 
6x9 Ideal A f.4.5 Tessar, compur, — Ljpaarvenussoseatll $50.00 

6x9 Double Ext. Bellows f. 4.5 Steinheil 
1/100 shutter, sample, new 18.00 
6x6 as Refiecta Twin ines. f. 4.5, 1/100 shut- 
ey 12 2%x2% or 120 film, sample, new.. 19.00 
3%xt% R . B. Series D 4x5 Bal Tessar f. 4.5, perfect 80.00 
34x4% R. B. Tel. Grafiex f. 4.5, Ross Xpress, perfect 70. 


SCHOENIG & COMPANY, INC. 
EIGHT EAST Forty-second Street, New York City 








negatives. 





‘VICTOR’ UTILIZES FULL LAMP EFFICIENCY 


CORRECT DESIGN AND INSIDE SURFACING OF SPUN ALUMINUM REFLECTORS IN ALL 


VICTOR FOTOFLOOD UNITS and 
VICTOR FOTOFLASH HOLDERS 


illuminate subjects more powerfully and uniformly than ordinary reflect- 
ors and four and one-half times as strongly as when no reflector is used. 
Victor thus permits shorter exposures and assures more evenly lighted 


There is a Victor Unit of correct size and design for each size of Photo- 
flood and Photoflash lamp. Starting at $1.35, all Victor Units are mod- 
erately priced. DeLuxe No. | Fotoflood Unit illustrated sells for $2.00. 


Procure from Your Dealer, or write for descriptive folder to: 


J. H. SMITH & SONS CORP., 312 Lake Street, GRIFFITH, IND. 
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BARGAINS LIKE THESE 


A few of our many bargains in display samples. 
Some used — Some never loaded 


9x12 CM, 3 holders, new, doub ext., no lens... $35.98 

Famous Marvel with case, WR shed spianscsnsocdeoecieenlle 

GRAFLEX SER D, | month old, looks like new. Bt 00 

GRAFLEX Marsh SER t Fas K. A, lens 

35 MM Bak. Tank, $8 

so ghaptic & on r/4s lens 
PEED G HIC 4x5, coupled finder, yan lens $85.00 

DOLLY SUPERS SPORT; 9 need 120 F2.9. oe ¥) 











5 53 

RA B, C s..$65.00 to $115.00 
DERBY, WELTA, KORELLE *EXAKTA. ‘all models 
(EIGA D F/2.5, case and filters 
LEICA G F/2, case and filters... 
LEICA D F/2, case and filters... ; 
CONTAX with universal case, with extra lenses, finders, 
filters, plate back, etc.; very special.................. ‘$300.00 
CONTAX, !F/2.8 F/2 F/\ 5 
CONTAX I! F/3.5 $160.00; F/2 $175.00; F/1.5 $225.00 
CONTAX & LEICA Tele & WwW. A. Lenses, Used, Bargains 


SEND FOR FREE LIST 
WELLS - SMITH 
71 E. Adams St., Dept. 113, Chicago, Ill. 
Formerly at 26 North Wells St. 














CAMERA EXCHANGE 
Rifles, Shotguns, Target Pistols and other firearms 
accepted in trade at liberal allowances on Leicas, 
Contaxes, Graflexes, Weston Meters, and all Photo- 
graphic equipment, motion picture and “'still’’. 


FULL ALLOWANCE 
For a limited time we will allow full list price for 
your Bantam, Duo, Perle, Dollina, Super Ikomat and 
many other cameras toward Leicas and Contaxes with 
f 2 and f 1.5 lenses. Write for allowances for your 
present camera equipment. 


NATIONAL CAMERA EXCHANGE 
(Established in 1914 
9 South Fifth Street 


MOVIE recsccroest OCA DAY 


Nationally Advertised! 10 Day Trial! 
Entertain with real movies of children, trips, sport- 
ing events, etc. Latest Model Movie Cameras and 
Projectors. 8MM and 16MM sizes. For homes, 
business, churches, schools, ee, All accessories. 
MONEY BA cK. i0 DAY TRIAL on all cameras 

ep y Small down payment. Balance as 
low as 10¢ A DAY. WRITE FOR FREE details 


AY. 
DON ELDER'S HOME MOVIES 
Dept. MC-12-37 739 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 


P Leica and Contax Lens 


Specials — Like New 


LEICA ELMAR, f3.5, 35 mm. wide angle. $36.50 
rT HEKTOR {6.3, 28 mm. extreme 








inneapolis, Minn. 















ree a ein os C2 4S vie ene bis ob 44.50 
LEICA SUMMAR /2, 50 mm.............. 55.00 
LEICA HEKTOR {4.5, 135 al telephoto. 72.50 
ey THAMBAR {2.2, 90 mm............ 82.50 
CONTAX SONNAR 2, 85 mm............ 139.50 
CONTAX TRIOTAR {4, 85 mm............ 56.50 
ge nd EES. 200 mm. with Reflex 

4 tee SERS ee TP 29.50 
LEITZ "EL 8 2 eae ee 49.50 
ZEISS SONNAR 4, 135 mm............... 76.50 


Write for FREE Money-Saving Catalog ‘‘M’’ 


PENN CAMERA EXCHANGE, INC. 


* 128 West 32nd Street - - - New York City 4 











QUESTION BOX 











Question: Newspapers, I understand, 
print negatives while still wet. How can I 
do this with my 35 mm film? Can I re- 
touch scratches so they won’t show on 
the print? 

Answer: Both of your problems can be 
helped with the aid of a “glycerine sand- 
wich”. 

On the bottom glass negative holder of 
your enlarger pour an even layer of glyc- 
erine. Place your negative. Pour a second 
layer on the negative and put the top 
glass on, pressing together to eliminate air 
bubbles. The completed “sandwich” is 
then put into the enlarger and printed as 
usual. This procedure also minimizes the 
defects of small scratches on the film. 

If used for contact printing, the print 
will be diffused in proportion to the thick- 
ness of the glass which separates the nega- 
tive from the contact paper, so celluloid is 
better than glass. 

Question: Whenever I make a copy of 
a photograph I get a flat negative, al- 
though I get good contrasty negatives with 
other subjects. 

Answer: A frequent cause of flatness in 
copy work is over-exposure. You can make 
a test strip by withdrawing the slide in 
steps of an inch, each exposure doubling 
the previous one. If you are using a light 
white background for the copy print, light 
from this background may fog the nega- 
tive. Mask print with black paper or cloth. 

Question: What is the cause of the yel- 
low stains on some of my prints? 

Answer: These probably are developer 
stains. If a print is incompletely immersed 
in developer, oxidation takes place on the 
part exposed to air, and the result is a yel- 
low patch. Yellow stains also can be 
caused by over-development, high temp- 
erature, or frequent removal of print for 
inspection or local treatment. The devel- 
opment time for contact papers usually is 
45 seconds; for bromide papers, 14% to 3 
minutes. Stains also may be caused by 
lack of acid in the short stop or fixing 
baths. Use fresh solutions. 
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Child Portraiture 
(Continued from Page 25) 

will be a look of disappointment. Keep 
this up for a while and keep taking pic- 
tures at the same time. You are sure of 
getting good ones. With little girls, you 
might let them hold a doll. This gives 
them something to do with their hands. 
With a little boy, let him hold a small 
boat under his arm. This will make him 
look and feel natural. Many things will 
come into your mind when you start 
working. If there are two, or three chil- 
dren, have them straddle the piano bench, 
but keep them close together, do not let 
them sprawl. Have them sideways to the 
camera and looking over their shoulders. 
Make the photograph from the waist up. 
Very fine pictures are obtained in this 
manner, especially if you use something 
like the colored cups to interest them. 

If you have kittens or puppies, by all 
means use them in the picture. They will 
add to the pictorial value and help you 
get naturalness of expression. 

When photographing outdoors,-you can 
pose children on fences, garden furniture, 
or toys. Or a sun dial is helpful for a 
pictorial idea. Children will fall into nat- 
ural poses with these objects. Don’t have 
children look into the camera when pho- 
tographing them with these things or the 
result will only resemble an ordinary snap 
shot. Have them turn in the direction 
which will help you with your story in- 
terest in the picture. 

For candid shots, pretend to ignore your 
subjects while you fool with your camera 
or look away. Leave them to their own 
devices until you see an interesting pose. 
Then aim and shoot; and ignore them un- 
til the next opportunity presents itself. 

Remember, there are pictures that only 
interest the people in the immediate fam- 
ily and there are those which will interest 
everyone, such as those seen in exhibitions 
and magazine illustrations. It’s the latter 
type that you want and you can get them 
with thought and care. Take your time 
and study your subject, then shoot away. 





FOR YOUR PHOTOGRAPHIC 


CHRISTMAS GREETINGS 


@?) w.. EDWAL-106 


The developer that gives you toned 
prints without a separate toning bath. 


* * * 


Edwal-106 gives warm brown tones on 
enlarging papers and green, red, 
brown or sepia on chloride papers 
The exact tone varies with the type of 
paper. It will make Christmas’ cards 
that express your own individuality. 


Edwal-106 can be purchased in pre- 
pared form at your dealers. Standard 
size can ('/, gallon) $0.65. Large can 
(2 gallon) $1.75. You can also make 
your own from the pure Edwal chem- 
icals. 


Send for the Edwal formula booklet. 
It contains Edwal-106 and others. 


ADDRESS INQUIRIES to DEPT. M-12 
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ALAN PHOTO METER 





@ Complete, compact and cory te 
“—- 

@ OF wee in off letitedes 
climatic conditions — 

@ Lens settings fer all moving 
picture comeres ot cay spond — 

@ Lens openings trom FOR to 
Fis— 

@ Shotter speeds from 111500 
te 32 seconds — 

@ Indicates correct shutter speeds 
te stop any motion— 

DA valuable ad to electri and 
views! meters — 


Only « few seconds and you 
have all the above settings 
simultaneously. 


The Universal Exposure Guide 
for ALL CAMERAS 


The Alan Photo Meter is « hendy, universe! guide ond 


the Alen Photo Meter it is possible to contro! exposures 
quickly and intelligently. Saves time end money. A com- 

yclopedic of usetul photographic exposure tects. 
Only 4” in diometer. 





SOLD BY DEALERS 





ALAN PHOTO METER CO. 


1037 Seuth Olive Street 


Les Angeles, Colifernie 








y \hagee-Parvola 


Just received from the Ihagee 
Works. Now presented at the 
lowest prices ever offered in 


this country. 39% 


Fitted with Carl 
Zeiss Tessar F3.5 
in rapid Compur 





16 Pictures on 


ordina vest Shutter. 

pocket film Fitted with Carl Zeiss Tessar 
Exceptional enlarge- F2.8 in Rapid Compur Shut- 
ments are possible, ET weevcwnes cashed $47.50 


due to the unusual 
clarity of these 3x4 
cm. exposures, 


Fitted with Xenon F2 Lens in 
Rapid Compur Shutter. . . $54.50 
Sold on our usual 10-day trial 
basis. Liberal allowance on your 
old es ' towards purchase 








Soft Leather Pouch in- 
cluded with every Camera price new, 

g A USEFUL AND TIMELY GIFT 
oe een OR nama 






uN , 
ay ABI COHEN'S| 
ay: = i 


120 FULTON STREET, NEW YORK 











THE ONLY 
FLASH BULB 
for focal plane 


use is 


44 SUPERFLASH! 


And only Superflash 
can make that 
claim! Superflash's 
light - producing 
medium is a special 
hydronalium wire— 
not foill That spe- 
cial wire generates 
a flash three times 
as broad as_ its 
brightest point — 
develops 50% more 
photographically effective light during the 
full time the slot of your focal plane shutter 
is traveling across the negative. Perfect for 
Leica, Contax, Exakta and other focal 
plane cameras. Available at your regular 





photo supply dealer. 


WABASH PHOTOLAMP CORP. 


Subsidiary of Wabash Appliance Corp. 
Brooklyn, WN. Y. 


335 Carroll Street 
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Book Reviews 











“PHOTOGRAPHIC AMUSEMENTS” 
by Frank R. Fraprie and Florence C. 
O’Connor, American Photographic Pub- 
lishing Company, Boston, 247 pages, illus- 
trated, 814 x 1034, $3.50. 

This book is a classic in its field, having 
gone through eleven editions in 40 years. 
It is a reference work tor every photog- 
rapher who wants to do trick shots. Among 
the subjects covered, to menuon only a 
few, are: composite photography, invisible 
portraits, photomontage, photogranis, bas- 
reliefs, trick effects in amateur movies, in- 
fra-red photos, table tops, stereoscopic 
photography and making photographic 
greeting cards. Some of the material that 
went into the first edition still holds 
interest and new material has been added. 
Hardly anyone can read the book without 
finding new photographic stunts or at least 
tricks he had long forgotten. The book is 
full of illustrations and there is inspira- 
tion in every page. 

The detailed and illustrated article on 
combination printing will interest every 
man who ever tried to put clouds into a 
background. The book was not written as 
a textbook or a thorough treatise on any 
of the subjects included, but rather an ap- 
petizer to awaken desire for investigation 
and experiment. A bibliography and table 
of contents is included. 


“MAKING AMATEUR PHOTOG- 
RAPHY PAY” by A. J. Ezickson with an 
introduction by Willard D. Morgan, Na- 
tional Library Press, New York, 169 
pages, $1.00. 

A. J. Ezickson has been identified in an 
editorial capacity with many of the lead- 
ing news photographic organizations and 
is now on the staff of Wide World Photos. 
In his practical book, he discusses news 
photography from the ‘point of view of 
the freelance who wants to sell pictures. 
Chapter I lists picture syndicates, publica- 
tions and other markets giving their ad- 
dresses. There is a good chapter on the 
miniature camera getting the news. 
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The introduction, by Willard D. Mor- 
gan, contribution editor of Life Magazine, 
should be read by everyone who desires 
to contribute to Life. 


“HOME PORTRAITURE?” by H. G. 
Russell. Published by Greenberg, New 
York. 108 Pages, 5% x 8% inches, $1.50. 

With special emphasis on the miniature 
camera, the author tells in a simple and 
straightforward way how the beginner can 
make good portraits without expensive 
equipment. ' 


Any of the above books may be secured 
from MuinicaM at the publisher’s price, 
postpaid. 





More Ideas for Christmas 
Keystone Projectors and Movie 


Camera, 8mm and 16mm .... .$29.75 
Kalart Synchronized range finder, 

ol ae ee «aoe 
Kalart Micromatic Speed-Flash 5 sic. 5 ee 
CeO CU HE se cams oe ws 12.75 
Lufft Barometer and Weather 

PIII 2555 5 onts cost ag Sas 12.75 up 
Color Print Enlarged by Technico 

WE Mae act ont basse ee 12.00 
Wahl Electric Clock for dark room : 

LEED ne Se ree 9.50 


Roll-o- Pod, a tripod that rolls up like 
a tape measure zo 
Marks Polarization Plates to elim- 
inate glare, mounted........ 5.00 up 
G DX (fine grain developer) 32 oz. 1.10 





Variations in Form, Part Il 
(Continued from Page 55) 
main source of illumination should come 
from above and from the side. This sep- 
arates the muscular structures and adds 
bulk. 

Backgrounds should be kept simple and 
plain. Use a blank wall or a wall covered 
with dark material. If you have a white 
surface, keep the light off it, and it will 
photograph dark grey. Interesting effects 
can be secured if the shadow is cast be- 
hind the model and on to the backdrop. 

Outdoor photography doubles the scope. 
We have unlimited clouds, foliage, shore- 
line and rocks. However, the same rule 
remains — try to keep them simple and 
handle them as masses and not as niggling 
detail. 

Take many exposures. Don’t risk the 
















Give the 


Tri- Purpose 


PROJECTOR 
IT SHOWS 


1. Single Frame Strips 
2. Double Frame Strips 
3. Frames mounted in glass 


Head _ swiveled 
to show hori- 
sontal double 


frames. 


LARGE BRILLIANT PICTURES 


Say ‘Merry Christmas" with the gift every candid 
camera owner wants —The S.V.E. Tri-Purpose Pro- 
jector, Model CC. It shows life-size screen images 
with brilliance and realism that prints can never 
give. See at your dealer's today and write now for 
your FREE copy of "New Thrills from Stills." 


SOCIETY FOR VISUAL EDUCATION, Inc. 


Dept. M 327 S. LaSalle St. Chicago, ti. 











A REAL Photo Enlarger that does fine work. 
Focuses automatically. Also COPIES and has a 
Contact Printer and Retouching Table. Interesting 
circular free. Only $5.94 complete. Lens included. 
IDEAL-E, 122 E. 25th Street, New York 





. WBessa, 2!/4x3'/,, F3.5 Voigtar Rapid Compur...... 35.00 





DECEMBER STAR 
VALUES 


*% Argus, 35 MM, F4.5 lens e $ 7.50 
tikomat A, 156x2'/4, F4.5 Novar......cccceccceeceeeee: 17.50 
%&Super Baldina, 35 MM, F2.9 Trioplan, Compur 45.00 
Kodak Retina, 35 MM, F3.5 Xenar, Compur.... 32.50 


xeEbner Streamline, 15x2'/,, F4.5 Trioplan 
Compur 20.00 


PrExakta, 15x2!/2, F2 Biotar......ecccceccsecccseecsveessseneene 125.00 








Zeiss Juwel, 912, F4.5 Tessar, complete............ 100.00 
a. Avus, 9x12, F4.5 Skopar Compur R. 
nder 





Prleica D, 35 MM, F3.5 Bbrm ar... cccceccsesseesneeseeee 
MeMiroflex, 24/4x3/g, F458 Tessar.......ccccccseecseesvesseeene 


Sold on a ten-day trial — Money Back Cuarantee 


HENRY HERBERT 


483 Fifth Avenue New York City 
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loss of a good negative by being stingy. 


Ten Christmas Specials $ Many opportunities are lost because of 
(NEW AND RECONDITIONED) 4 incorrect timing or accidents in processing 
~ Leica Model G, F:2 Summar $137 50 § film. 


g tons—lthe mew ................ The minicam is supreme in the field. 


= Foth Derby 2 V. P. with F:3.5 , Ss " . : ” 
5 lens—like mew ..........+-+e00s $16.95 Its light weight in transportation, wide 


a. . oe aperture for poorly lit locations and high 


Supersport Derby, /2 V. P. coupled F os rs i i it in- 
earns ovae SY. 9. cenated $34.50 3 hutter speed in fast action, make it in 


Foth Derby, 2 V. P. Xenon $ 45.00 valuable. Filters can be employed to great 
a ~ Soe te aaa aye Fe on roll, ¢ 2dvantage for sky backgrounds and speed- 
E F:3.8 lens, in Compur shutter $28.50 : flash technique will render unusual results. 


: tie Retina, mm. FI.5 ions eo @Q f = Unwanted hair on the body of the model 
~ Compur shutter, good condition . $ 4. 50 f 


Rin Wicils catenian tw Dads Chine is a stumbling block to the inexperienced. 


= F:4.5 lens in Vario shutter, is an awkw: : eee 
pte aelhalinglioatamer eg dinagtdngerdlas 


f Zeiss Super thomat “C" Tessar =@A3 OQ) 3 step it. The problem can be solved by 
ge Thaw gs har so gual actual removal, or, controlled by lighting 


35mm. Robot, F:3.5 Tessar . : 
Z lens—like new .........---+-ee0e $75.00 § and in print control. Rough surfaced pa- 
# SOLD SUBJECT TO A TEN-DAY TRIAL@ pers will make it disappear completely, 
Liberal Trade-In Allowance On Used Equipment or to a great extent. Diffusing while en- 


: SEND FOR COMPLETE LIST Ne. 243% larging, with silk material, held a few 


Leica & Contax Cameras inches below the lens and above the easel, 
And ACCESSORY LENSES—Fully Guaranteed | helps. Minicam film cannot be successfully 

Priced Right—Send for List No. 22 > ‘ 
retouched, but paper negatives can. Paper 


FOTOSHOP, INC. * negative prints may even be used “as is” 

















B 136 W. 32nd St. Dept. K. F. New York City # since coarse grain breaks up the surface. 
Bile S23 Dim Ciba Rie ie Sis Dia Bn Se Ce he a Pleasing results can be secured by toning 
arreresesesseeeeseeens = the enlargements in sepia—bleacher and 
Ty Tt re-developer—or the hypo alum method. 

A "MARKS P YP 


Variations in color will be produced in 


POLARIZATION PLATE |. hypo alum when it is only half-toned, re- 
Eliminates sulting in shades of brown, grey and black, 


with brilliant highlights. 
: unpleasant glare—disturbing reflections—the 
halation caused by these conditions from your pic- 


tures. Improves the sharpness and detail of your 


photographs, enhances the beauty of cloud scenery, ROADLY speaking, male physiques can 
tains new and more perfect values in color pho- B b id di h H 
tography. e considaere in three groups— er- 
The new, specially designed POLARATOR enables cules. Achilles and Ballet 
you to attach these plates to any still or movie ”? , ae 7 
camera, at their angle of greatest efficiency. Can Hercules has massive shoulders. thick 
be operated with allections ease by any amateur. ‘i me ri . 4 
UNI TEATE _ POLARATOR COMBINED PLATE waist and heavy thighs. He is slow moving 
L9mm...¥ $5 $2.00 $8.75 but a ae San = ci oA 
ITM. ....00e * R ; 
3imm...... 11.50 3.50 15.00 chunky an rcteoonances fii: od gegysragaamaaal 
39mm........ 12. 4.00 16.75 with Rodin’s statue “The Thinker’. 
5imm........ 16.75 6.00 22.75 . ° ° ° 
TEITEL'S This type is represented in Fig. 5 by 
SCRATCH-PROOF SOLUTION Sigmund Klein who is a perfectly pro- 
ae Seid gonaion Gant be > ig while on are portioned Hercules”. 
still in a wet state, it is logical to treat them in ° - 
this fashion at home—in your domestic procesting Achilles has wide shoulders, too, but the 
ratory. rocure a ttle o eitel’s ratch- raset > out 
er Eitn ak Cee Ces elec uaa ake waist is tapered down, giving the torso the 
tainable at leading dealers everywhere or send for shape of a wedge. (See Fig. =. The mus- 
Booklet and learn how to safeguard your precious : 
films against Scratches, Abrasions, Gumming, cles are flatter and longer and the com- 


Shrinking and Buckling. 


KIN-O-LUX INC paratively small thighs lend a feeling of 
Mw e ' . “4° 


speed and agility. Track athletes, acro- 
BOOKLET I!-A ON REQUEST A . : 
105 West 40th Street New York bats and swimmers, like Weismuller, are 


eens «= Examples. 
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Ballet (for want of a better name) is 
the smooth, willowy kind. The general 
build is slender and graceful. This is the 
most difficult type to engage unless you 
know the dancer personally or through 
connection with the stage. 


EFORE we advance to the discussion of 
B the accompanying illustrations, I 
want to say a few words about the man 
who took them. They are by John Muller, 
a pictorialist widely known and well liked 
by those in the craft. His knowledge of 
anatomy was not gained from books, but 
at first hand in the field of sports and in 
the physical culture studio. He does magic 
things with light. 

Fig. 1 is titled “The Helmsman”. We 
planned that as the symbol of a marine: 
at a steering wheel. We had no prop to 
fill the requirements, so we took apart an 
old table and used the top. (No puns about 
table-top photography, thanks) . 

In contrast to the curve of the helm, 
was the right arm, straight and rigid. The 
body is slightly bent to conform with the 
action, at the same time, bringing out the 
“Jatissimus dorsi,” the broad muscles of 
the back. The deep shadow at this point 
carries the eye along the pectoral (chest) 
muscles, along the left arm, along the 
curve and up the arm to the start, in 
clockwise motion. The face was kept in 
shadow to minimize its importance, yet 
the heaviness of the jaw ties up with the 
stubborn resistance of the twisting wheel. 

Fig. 2 is titled “Glare!” (Mr. John 
Muller thought it would be a good idea 
to sell to an automobile head-light manu- 
facturer to use in his advertising. After 
several attempts and no favorable replies, 
he folded the prints under the leg of a 
shaky table. My furniture is in good re- 
pair, so I still possess this print) . 


The eye is first attracted to the bright 


spot of light, travels along the outstretched 
arm, across the shoulders, then stops at 
the elbow. From here it tumbles in a zig- 
zag route to the knee and in consequence 
of the depth of tone at this point, breaks 
across the other knee and returns to the 
starting point. 





FOR THE CAMERA HUNTSMAN 


Every hunter knows this: It isn’t what you 
shoot that counts— but what you bring back 
home. e Prints are your camera trophies. The 
place to keep ‘them is in the new-type ‘‘pic- 
ture diary’’— Fotofolio. e It exhibits, files and 
catalogs your camera work. Fotofolio is new, 
different and modern. e Authorities on dmateur 
photography say that Fotofolio is as necessary 
to the snapshot fan as his camera itself. Twenty 
applications absolutely new. Patented mount- 
ing hing2s, improved protection, amazing 
compactness. e Remember the name Fotofolio. 
Nothing like it for the purpose. Ask for it at 
up-to-date stores and shops. Priced $1.00 to 
$10.00. Handles every size amateur snapshot. 


Write for illustrated booklet 


FOTOFOLIO 


E. E. MILES CO., S. LANCASTER, MASS. 











CHAMPLIN'S FORMULA NO. is 
Fine Grain Developer 
AT ALL DEALERS 
Look for the Champlin Signature on the label 
SEND FOR FREE FOLDER 





“Sole Authorized Manufacturer’’ 


MOGULL’ 














FOR REAL BARGAINS 
LEICA MODEL G, Summar f. 2 Lens, like new. ae 50 
KODAK PUPILLE, Yenar f. 2 Lens... ccccccsccenome 1.95 
— Wi, Sonnar f. 2 Lens and case, 

like new 210.00 
16 mm. MAGAZINE MOVIE CAMERA, 

f. 4.5 lens, NEW 12.49 
16 mm, MOTOR DRIVEN PROJECTOR, 


250-watt lamp, runs 400 feet of ae 16.95 
LUCKY ENLARGER, with yo ge ed f. = Seams 
metal holders; ‘masks 3x4 
100-watt enlarging bulb; Geuble wT te 
condenser; complete, new.................... 54.50 
LARGE SILENT AND SOUND i6mm. RENTAL LIBRARY 
TRADES BOUGHT OR EXCHANGED 
Write for complete illustrated Catalog 


MOGULL BROS. 


1944 Boston Road Dept. MN New York, N. Y. 
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The Ideal Christmas Gift 


The “Lufft” Weather Pillar 
Foretells the Weather 


The ‘‘Lufft’’ Weather Pillar makes it possible for everyone to 
forecast the weather for the surrounding district. 

This instrument is neither intended to be an interesting tech- 
nical toy nor purely an ornament, but is a unique combination 
of instruments with a purpose; namely, to measure atmospheric 


changes in the air. 

THE BAROMETER 
is in the base of the finely chrome- 
plated case and measures the air 
pressure. By means of an adjustable 
indicator, the changes from one read- 
ing to another can be noted with the 
greatest accuracy. 
A THERMOMETER 
with pointer to measure the air tem- 
perature is arranged in a novel way 
in the top part of the glass cylinder. 


A HYGROMETER 
is fitted in between these two to ascer- 
tain the amount of moisture in the air. 


A COMPASS 
at the top of the instrument to 
determine the wind direction. 
Wherever the ‘‘Lufft’’ Weather 
Pillar is available, atmospheric 
changes can be observed at all 
times and certain conclusions 
drawn as to the coming weather. 
A table is provided underneath 
the instrument explaining the 
principal rules for the determin- 
ation of the coming weather. 
The ‘‘Lufft’’ Weather Pillar can be placed everywhere. It indi- 
cates the weather at all times. is of attractive appearance, and 
of never-failing interest, Height, 6%”; weight, 14-oz. 


Price of the ‘'Lufft'' Weather Pillar, $20.00 each 
Available at your dealer or write to 


WAGNER-WATROUS. Inc. 


(Sole American Distributors of ‘‘Lufft’’) 
110 E. 23rd St.. Dent. M. New York. N. Y. 
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AN IDEAL GIFT 
KODACHROME 


5 x 7 Enlargements On Paper 


By Eastman Wash Off Relief Process 
Dry Mounted. Each............ $7.50 








Prices of other sizes on request 


FRED CONNER 


20 West 22nd Street New York 


LOOK? 


NO FURTHER 
MAKE YOUR CHRISTMAS GIFT A CAMERA 


% Since 1890 we have been headquarters for 
fine Cameras (Movie or Still), Projectors, 
Accessories and Dark Room Equipment. 

* Write us on your requirements. Get our 
prices before you buy. We save you money. 

* Pavelle Process used on fine grain develop- 
ing, printing, enlarging. 

We are Camera Exchange Originators. 
Address letters to Dept. M-12. 


NEW YORK sxcuince 


109 Fulton Street New York 
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Analysis of this order will assist you in 
your own compositions. It will decide be- 
forehand or afterwards whether the eye 
follows a line of futility or of purpose. 
It is similar to walking about aimlessly, 
compared to going in a definite direction 
to a definite point. 

Fig. 4 is a study in angles. The prop 
employed, was a heavy, square, wooden 
column, covered with craftex, a coarse, 
plaster-like mixture. After keeping the 
pose a few minutes, I became shaky and 
Mr. Muller yelled, “Hold it, this isn’t a 
moving picture.” So hold it I did. 

Note how the length of the beam is 
parallel to the line from elbow to elbow 
and the right thigh. The overhead light- 
ing throws into relief the muscle running 
up from the base of the spine, where it 
joins the broad muscles of the back; cov- 
ering the shoulders as if with a mantle. 
Flat front lighting would change it to a 
dull, plane surface. You can easily see how 
each component part is braced, leaving no 
weak spot in the set-up. 

Fig. 3 shows the use of the model in a 
subordinate capacity. The mask was the 
major item; the model was put in the pic- 
ture space to convey the idea of “Voodoo 
Worship.” He was kept in low key and out 
of focus to minimize his importance. 

I trust that I have conveyed to you 
the unlimited possibilities of male nude 
photography. The human body is com- 
posed of the basic structure of all things 
—the cone, cylinder and sphere. It has 
surface texture that varies from soft flesh 
to hard muscle. It is plastic and adaptable 
to arrangement. 





~~ NEW 
MONOCULAR VIEWER 
for 8-16 and 35 mm. films. 


The all-purpose negative and positive 
viewer. 


$1.00 


At your dealer or send direct 
DIAMOND DEE STUDIOS, 203 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 








35 MM FILM 
Load Your Own 
Eastman Super X, DuPont Superior, Agfa Super Pan 
25 feet—$ .75 
In Bulk at $ 023% per foot 
No Order Less Than 100 feet F.O.B. Hollywood, Calif. 


HOLLYWOOD RAW FILM CO. P. O. Box 3056 
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Photographing a Murder Mystery 
(Continued from Page 43) 
dovetail connection between the written 
and photographed elements of the story, 
Mason had to rewrite parts and I had to 
retake scenes. The layout and design of 
the book was up to me. 

Some photographers don’t like anyone 
around when they are shooting, but that 
‘doesn’t worry me at all. Two minds are 
better than one. Mason was on hand much 
of the time and contributed many valuable 
suggestions. To him goes all the credit for 
the original story and the written words 
which cement the whole narrative. 

Our publishers were Renyal and Hitch- 
cock, 386 Fourth Ave., New York City, 
and it occurs to me that they might be 
interested, as I suppose any large book 
publisher would, in another pictorial mur- 
der mystery, or other type of story told 
in photographs. The tremendous popular- 
ity of the movies show the preference of 
the public for pictures. If there are any 
questions I can answer I would be glad to 
share what information I gained on this 
job with other experienced minicam fans. 





What Is It? 
(Continued from Page 16) 


degree of unsharpness, the calculated rela- 
tive aperture and the lens extension, the 
calculation becomes complex—and too of- 
ten the beginner is misled through a slight 
error in some one factor. Tables of depths 
are available upon request from the manu- 
facturer of your camera, as well as special 
tables of depths for use with the various 
types of macro reproduction equipment. 
These tables will serve as an approximate 
guide, but as you will always focus upon 
the ground glass screen, the best final 
guide is vision. Examine the image upon 
the ground glass screen and then stop 
down until you have the desired sharp- 
ness — and remember that stopping down 
carries with it the relative change of 
five times we have noted. Thus the lens 
barrel shows us f 4 we know it is f 20 with 
a ten-inch extension. Likewise f 8 on the 
barrel means really f 40 for a ten-inch ex- 
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ROLLEICORD 


cameras : 
Make Most Prize-Winning Pictures 


The preponderance of Rolleiflex and 
Rolleicord prints in all the important an- 
nuals, foreign and domestic — at all the 
better Salons— here and abroad — is con- 
clusive evidence that these cameras possess 
a real, unique and distinctive pictorial 
ability. Truly, Rollei Cameras actually 
think for you, indicating on the luminous, 
erect, film-size ground glass focusing 
finder not merely the exact sharpness of 
your photograph — but its pictorial signifi- 
cance as well. It is easy to make better 
pictures with Rollei Cameras. 


TWO NEW ROLLEICORD MODELS 


II a with COVERED LENS BOARD which 
protects all essential working parts — 
unique THREE-LEVER SYSTEM for 
greater speed and efficiency in operation 
and TWO PEEP WINDOWS on either 
side of lens housing for rapid reading of 
diaphragm and shutter speed from above. 
With Zeiss Triotar £/3.5 lens........882.50 

I a with Zeiss Triotar £/4.5 lens........$655.00 
Rolleicord II with Zeiss Triotar 

£/4.5 $65.00 
Rolleicord II with Zeiss Triotar 
£/3.5 $75.00 
Write for new, beautifully 
illustrated comprehensive Catalog. 


FREE TRIAL GLADLY GRANTED 


BURLEIGH BROOKS 


Incorporated 
127 West 42 Street, New York 























FOTO- 
TAINER 


Reg. U.S. Pat. Of. 


co* 
*Lined with silk. 





Vest Pocket Size, 


THE MODERN "POCKET" ALBUM 

Beautiful, compact, easy to use, looseleaf, each 

sewn pocket holds 12 prints up to 4” x 6”. 
SENT ON 5 DAY APPROVAL 


Small Library Slide-in back 
No. of Pockets 12 24 40 to start 
Im. Leather $2.00 $2.75 $4.00 
Gen. Leather 2.75 3.75 6.00 
Ant. Cowhide® 3.50 5.00 7.50 
Moroe 4.00 7.50 10.00 


Complete catalog on request 
If money is sent with order, initials 
or name stamped in gold FREE. 


MEVI, 22 E. 45 St., New York, Dept. M1 


NEW: MINI-ALBUM $1.00 


Holds 64 Prints IxlI' 
Genuine Leather Cover—5 Refills 
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THALHAMMER 


“MIDGET” 


121 Fremont Avenue 


e Fully adjustable to films of all 
sizes from a full 36 exposure 
roll of 35mm. to No. 116. 


109 West 64th Street 





FINK-ROSELIEVE co., 


KINO - PANO - TILT 







This little tripod head em- 
bodies in it all the pat- 
ented features of our $55.00 
Professional Model — with 
the same design and care- 
ful bee Aten 
: man, Contax, Leica, Graph- 
ex, etc., and 
Cine Camera—weighs only 10 oz. Fits any tripod. 


ONLY EIGHT-FIFTY At Your Dealer's 
THE THALHAMMER COMPANY 
LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 


p. For East- 


the 8mm. 





THE IDEAL 
CHRISTMAS 


GIFT 


ADJUSTABLE 
ROLL FILM TANK 


$5.95 


INC. 
New York City 


~<' 
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tension or f 20 for a five inch extension 
and so on. Usually an aperture of f 55 to 
{90 (f 11 or f 16 as marked on the ring) 
will be ample for the ten’ inch lens tube. 

. and just to reassure you Contax and 
Leica owners who think we have made a 
typographical error, these cameras are 
used with ground glass focusing screens 
when used with the high power reproduc- 
tion accessories. Some inexpensive low’ 
power accessories depend upon measure- 
ment, but the really efficient reproduction 
stands include a ground glass—and a mag- 
nifier for ultra-critical focusing. 

The last point which we shall have to 
consider is the lighting. Be careful to il- 
luminate the shadows. In macro work the 
object is so small compared with the re- 
flecting surfaces normally used (the walls 
of the room) that the shadow illumination 
is often inadequate. It is advisable to sur- 
round the object with a square of white 
cardboard, about six or eight inches square 
and two to three inches high. Cut open- 
ings for the light to pass through if nec- 
essary. This forms a miniature room and 
the diffusely reflected light will result in 
much better shadow illumination than will 
be obtained by the use of single surface 
reflectors. 

Ordinary house lighting bulbs may be 
used, but if you plan to get into the field 
extensively the “hammer” type of minia- 
ture microscope lamp is highly valuable. 
These are really baby spotlights measuring 
about 1 x 3 inches and mounted upon flex- 
ible stands. The rules for lighting are the 
usual ones. Do not have such uniform 
illumination from all sides that the round- 
ness and structure of the object are lost. 
Have enough overbalanced light on one 
side to produce visible cast shadows, but 
be sure that these shadows are illuminated 
to a sufficient degree to produce detail in- 
stead of “ink spots”. 

The film to be used is preferably a fine 
grain, moderate speed panchromatic. The 
object won’t move so you can expose as 
long as you like. 

This covers the technical points of mak- 
ing the “What Is It” pictures. As to their 
use, it is easy to make a round cornered 
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mask the size and shape of a playing card 
and to enlarge through. Ordinarily paper 
may be used, but to make a real “deck” of 
puzzle cards, use positive stock coated on 
milk white celluloid such as “Ivora”. After 
development trim around the mask line; 
and then pile the whole deck, shake it 
down to get all the cards in the same rela- 
tive position and clamp the deck between 
two pieces of wood in a vise and with file 
and sandpaper, trim the edges uniformly. 
This will bring all the cards to exactly the 
same size so that they will “square up” 
just like a deck of playing cards. To pro- 
tect the emulsion, each card may be given 
a coating of negative varnish (obtainable 
from any photo dealer) . 

Any number of cards may be included 
in a deck, and you may have one, two, 
three or four of each subject. Each card 
should bear an identifying mark on its 
face similar to the “index” on an ordinary 
playing card. 

One idea is to have the cards in pairs 
such as a collar button and a button hole, 
salt and the top of a salt shaker and so 
on. A certain number of pairs are given 
each guest and the first one to correctly 
match the pairs wins. Another way to use 
the cards is to deal them as in stud poker. 
As each card is dealt the one receiving it 
is given ten seconds to identify it. If he 
fails it goes to the next player. If it goes 
around the table it is placed in the discard. 
The player identifying the subject keeps 
the card. The player with the greatest 
number of cards wins. When there are 
fifty to sixty subjects the game may be 
played repeatedly, then it becomes a mem- 
ory test, because most players will forget 
the names from game to game. _ 





New York One Man Shows 

The Miniature Camera Club of New 
York is sponsoring two important one man 
shows of projection prints from miniature 
negatives on the mezzanine lounge of 
Midston House, 22 East 38th St. The first 
show is 50 prints by Helen T. Farrell, from 
December 2nd to the 15th. The second is 
50 prints by Bob Leavitt from December 
16th to the 30th. 
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Bass says... 
The camera fan‘’s conception of Santa 
Claus is of an old man with whiskers 
who carries a pack filled with filters, 
sun shades, lenses, tripods and shiny 
new cameras. Pardon us ... but we've 
got everything around here but the 
whiskers. Charles Bass, 
PRESIDENT 


MIDGET MARVEL 


35 mm. Candid — ision 
built, one piece ca. Gris 
y oem os Fa -foot Vario 
shutter—F :4. 

Anastigmat.............. $19.50 


— ig Anastigmat in 
Sweiaren SES 


Eveready Case, $4.75 


INSTOSCOPE 
Now Only $2.60 


Ever-ready — instant — one hand 
operation—shows time from 30 
minutes to 1/1000 sec. From 
F:2 to F:22. Clear, non-cor- 
rosive, permanent scales. An 
excellent meter for only $2.60. 


Sole Leather Case, Extra, 50c 


VOIGTLANDER SUPERB 


Precision made—12 6x6 cm. 
on 120 film. Skopar F:3.5 
lens. Compur shutter, auto- 
matic film transport. A true 


$100 value 5 $67.50 


ic tdtivccvinin 
Eveready carrying case, $7.50 











FILMARUS ENLARGER 


—for negatives 24x36 mm., or 
3x4 cm., fine glass negative 
carrier, fitted with 55 mm. - 
Anastigmat F:4.5 lens, focus- 
ing filter condenser, well made 


and mounted on $36.00 


board, at onlly........ 


1lx14 Paper Holder $4 95 


with adjustable margin 





Just off the Press. New and bigger Bass 
Bargaingram. Write for it 


ASS; 


CAMERA CO. 


Dept. MM, 179 West Madison Street 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
“The Camera Cross Roads of the World” 

















Can You Use 
Some Ideas? 


Want some ideas to make your cam- 
era more fun? How por ideas do 
you want, 10?—-80?—200 


We've got 240 for you; every issue 
of MINICAM contains twenty fea- 
tures, and each feature offers you a 
different idea to make your camera 
more interesting to you. 


Let MINICAM brighten your leisure 
hours with a wealth of new and differ- 
ent ideas for your camera. 


Subscribe now, and pick each month 
from the fertile offering MINICAM 
gives you, a few ideas to practice 
for yourself. 


MINICAM makes a perfect Christmas 
gift to yourself, or to friends who own 
a camera, or who have just bought 
one. (We'll be glad to send your 
friend a clever little card announcing 
your gift.) The price won't disturb 
you—only $2.50—and receive in re- 
turn twelve copies of MINICAM 
brimming full of excellent illustrations, 
ideas, and helpful information. 


USE THIS COUPON TO ENTER 
A GIFT SUBSCRIPTION 

MINICAM 
22 East 12th St., 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
Gentlemen: 

Enter this subscription to MINICAM begin- 
I 5 o-slicsa sa oe < bco9 a 
bill me. 


..issue; and 


MING bis 6 cede bho saehs ee 
Should we send a gift card? [Yes [No 


Send bill for $2.50 for gift subscription to 
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Trade News 


The Robot Camera has received con- 
siderable publicity as the camera which 
makes pictures with machine-gun rapidity, 
but this does not mean that it is designed 
only for sequence pictures. With a Robot, 
by taking a number of successive ex- 
posures, you are sure of capturing the 
psychological instant for the best shot. 

“The Camera That Never Loses a Pic- 
ture” is the name of the new booklet de- 
scribing the Robot Camera. It explains 
how to get those rare unanticipated shots, 
and tells why Robot negatives are so sharp 
that they may be enlarged many diam- 
eters without loss of detail. It is distributed 
by the Intercontinental Marketing Corp., 
10 East 40th St., New York, N. Y. 





The new Superflash lamp, __ profession- 
al size No. 3 has about three times the 
illumination of Superflash No. 2, but yet 
it is less than half the size of the ordinary 
type bulb. Superflash No. 3 is recom- 
mended for distance and large area shots, 
high speed action, and for use with focal 
plain shutter cameras. 

For amateur photographers a new 
“baby” Superflash lamp will soon be an- 
nounced. 





New 15-exposure lengths of darkroom- 
loading 35 mm. film has been an- 
nounced by Afga-Ansco Corp. The film 
is sealed in aluminum containers and pro- 
vided with tabs for easy loading. The 15- 
exposure lengths are available in Super- 
pan, Finopan, Infra-red, and also the new 


Ultra-Speed Pan. 





The Fourth International Leica Exhibit 
will be on display from January 8th to 
23rd in the International Building, Rocke- 
feller Center, New York City. It will fea- 
ture color reproduction. After the ex- 
hibit closes in New York it will be sent 
on tour to the major cities of the United 
States. Further information may be se- 
cured of E. Leitz, Inc., 730 5th Ave., 
New York City. 
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Bonehead Plays 
(Continued from Page 20) 

in the face! In loading, the tab of safety- 
cover had folded inside the pack holder. 
This brought to 100% the film I had 
wasted, 24 exposures without a picture. I 
claim this as a record for bone-headedness! 
Later I saved some tabs from other packs 
and pasted these on the margins where 
they had been torn off. Then in the dark- 
room, I reassembled the film pack. It gave 
me the satisfaction of saving the film, but 
I never again had a chance for rodeo pic- 
tures.” 


One genius put his Rolleicord on a tri- 
pod for some table-top shots using two 
photofloods. When developed, pictures had 
huge shadows across them and he saw 
that after spending hours carefully com- 
posing each picture, he had stepped in 
front of one of the lights while holding the 
shutter open for each of the time ex- 
posures. 

On the recent return of Justice Black 
from Europe, he was met at quarantine 
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by about every news photographer in New 
York. One of these found—after he got 
on the boat, that he had no lense—it was 
at home in his enlarger! A news photog- 
rapher who returns from an assignment 
without pictures would expect to get fired. 
He bought a $4 camera and a roll of film 
in the ship’s store. With this camera he 
shot the Justice, no one but the newsmen 
knowing the difference! 


No resume of bonehead stunts would be 
complete without mention of the fellow 
who left his lense open or who took a 
series of 1-second time exposures by clos- 
ing the shutter for a second each time and 
leaving it open the rest of the time. Later, 
he learned to look into the lense before 
loading and also to distinguish between 
the sound of a closing and an opening 
shutter. 


We learn by mistakes and photograph- 
ers probably make more—and learn more 
—from their mistakes than anyone else. 
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DA-LITE STANDARD 


TO YOUR FRIENDS 
Who Project Movies or 


Da-LITE 
GLASS-BEADED 


with the essential accessory everyone needs for 7 enjoyment of 
CHALLENGER projected pictures—Da-Lite Glass-B 
have been “top-quality” for more than a quarter of a century. 
They reflect the maximum of light and bring out details sharply, 
without sparkling or glare. The surface is covered by Da-Lite’s new, 
improved process, with millions of tiny glass -beade—guaranteed 
not to shatter off. Ask for Da-Lite glass- 
nearest photographic dealer today! Styles and sizes for all 
requirements, from $2.50 up. 


FREE LITERATURE 


"Stills" 
Giue 





The oe gy is adjustable 


| in height showings to 
e large groups it can be 


raised as illustrated here. 
This Christmas, thrill your movie-maker and candid camera friends 


! Da-Lite Sereens 





beaded Sereens at the 


Mail Coupon New! 








1237 
DA-LITE SCREEN CO., INC., Dept. M, 2723 N. Crawford Ave., Chicago, Il. 
Please send your FREE literature on Da-Lite Sereens. 








The Chalien +f can be set up instantly any- 
where, yet folds compactly for easy carrying. 
Only one of many styles in the Da-Lite line. 


Address. 


City. 


State. 


























Pictorial Artistry 
(Continued from Page 11) 


pyramidal fashion, topped off by the roof 
of the well. The youthfulness of the girls 
furnish a pleasant contrast to the aged 
setting. 

“Adoration” was madé in the valley of 
a typical Tyrolean village. “It is vesper 
time and the two ladies in their holiday 
attire have come from afar to worship. 
The highway leads upward, and, from this 
elevated position near the curve of the 
road, one cannot help but admire in 
reverence, the grandeur of nature.” 

It is an excellent example of the “steel- 
yard” form of composition, balance being 
achieved between unequal tones weighed 
against each other. 

“Motif: the ladies versus the church. 
Position and _ attitude convey _ their 
thoughts, which must lead one’s eyes to 
the church, thereby bringing about unison. 
The lines down the sloping hills lead into 
the center of the panorama and the moun- 
tain in the distance blocks the exit and 
forces one’s mind back to the motif. 


“The women had to be posed, as it 
would be impossible to photograph them 
without arousing their curiosity and they 
would be looking toward the camera. 
Separation of subject matter was brought 
about by raising the tone of the meadows 
behind the figures to a higher key. This 
was done on ground glass with chalk 
work. Over-emphasis of other light areas 
in the picture was subdued by local reduc- 
tion in the negative. The original clouds 
were mushy and looked unreal, so they 
had to be substituted.” 

Exposure was 1/25th second, in the 
hand, at f11, using medium yellow filter. 

The above descriptions from Mr. Fass- 
bender’s book “Pictorial Artistry” may in- 
dicate why this artist is so well-known for 
the excellence of the work which he 
handles with the patience and the genius 
of an old master of the classical school. 
It takes work and plenty of it to become 
a renowned pictorialist, master and 
teacher of the higher techniques in 
photography. 
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Build It Yourself 
(Continued from Page 39) 
off the small end of a tin of aluminum 
funnel, is fastened inside the tube at the 
correct height to support the nozzle and 
to help spread the column of warm air. 
If a screen of copper net or gauze is fas- 
tened across the wide end of the funnel, 
the air will be further diffused, and the 
film protected from contact with the heat- 
er element. 

A strip of broadcloth drapped around 
the tube over the holes, will act as a dust 
filter. A cardboard top should cover the 
tube when not in use. 

Film placed in any type of drier that 
applies heat should first be hardened dur- 
ing the development process, and then 
carefully wiped, after washing, with a 
damp chamois or viscose sponge. One of 
the best hardeners may be made by dis- 
solving 1/3 ounce sodium bisulphite in 18 
ounces of water. Put the film in this solu- 
tion immediately after development, and 
before fixing, leaving it there three or four 
minutes. Film so hardened becomes prac- 
tically scratchproof. 





Christmas Shopping List 
(Continued from Page 5) 

Central Camera, 230 S. Wabash St., 
Chicago, Ill. 

Fotoshop, 136 W. 32nd St., N.Y.C. 

Wells Smith, 71 E. Adams St., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

Klein & Goodman, 18 S. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Abe Cohen’s Exchange, 120 Fulton 
St., New York, N. Y. 

Moguil Bros., Inc., 1944 Boston Rd., 
New York, N. Y. 

N. Y. Camera Exchange, 109 Fulton 
St., New York, N. Y. 


10th St., 





¢ The Gevaret Company of America, 
423 West 55th Street, New York City, is 
offering for the Holiday season a package 
of six rolls of Panchromosa G-27 size for 
$1.80; also six rolls of the G-20 for $2.10. 
MinicaM suggests you make up a special 
book of pictures to record your 1937 
Christmas week. 
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Mahe Your Oun Christmas Cardrwith Corttrals 
NEW FOTO-ART GREETING CARD OUTFIT 


Now you can make and personalise your own Christmas 
ecards easily, inexpensively and artistically with Central's 
wonderful new FOTO-ART Greeting Card Outfit—just out! 
All you need is Central’s FOTO-ART Outfit, some printing 
paper and envelopes, and one of your own negatives of 
yourself, your family or any other subject. 

The outfit contains 6 Negative-Masks (3 vertical and 3 hor- 
izontal), each with a 2x3 inch transparent opening for 
your negative, a smaller opening for your name, and a 
greeting, ready to print. Sturdy Embossing Frame, Em- 
bossing Roller Tool—exclusive feature found only in Cen- 
tral’s Foto-Art Outfit . . . Complete Directions, ALL THIS 
at America’s lowest price — $2.25 plus posage, or sent 
C.0.D. plus postage. Shipping Wt., 8-Oz., orders shipped 
same day r guaranteed or money back! 


Order Yours Now! Satisfaction Guaranteed! 














Develop and Print Your Own 


Pictures With a TROJAN OUTFIT/ 


OUTFIT "A"—OUR FINEST—A $6.65 VALUE — 

The simplest camera or the most expensive model, a roll of film 

and one of these 3 Trojan Darkroom Outfits are all Ia need 

to discover for yourself the absorbing fascination of creating your own avr No 
experience needed. Money back unless perfectly satisfied. IDEAL for Christmas Cifts. 
To actually SHOW you the unexcelled VALUE of our TROJAN Outfits, we print below 
the complete contents of Outfit “A”, (for pictures up to 3%x5%") with the price of 
each individual item if purchased separately: Ruby Bulb, 50c; 6 Tubes Universal | 
Developer, 30c; 3——4x6 Enamel Trays, 600; 1 Ib. A Fixer, 25e; 20 sheets 3%x5 
Printing Paper, 25¢; Glass Stirring Rod, Se; 3%x5% Metal Printing Frame, 75¢; 
Central Thermometer, 75¢; 8-oz. Graduate, 30c; Exposure Reeord Guide, 15¢; 2 
Stainless Steel Clips, 20c; 2 Print Tongs, 50c; Tray and Tank Agitator, 60¢; 2—10x14 
Squeegee Plates, 50c; 4-inch De Luxe Rubber Roller, 35¢; 3-oz, Squeegee Polish, 25c; 
Flannel Cloth, 10c; 32 Page Book “Amateur Photography” including complete easy to 
follow instructions, 25¢e. Total value is $6.65. YOURS for ONLY $4.95 plus postage 
or C.0.D. plus postage. 


OUTFIT "B" . . A $3.95 VALUE— 
This dandy Outfit is all you need to find a new 
pd in this Seeteetaas hobby. The coomler value of 
Oe B is $3.95—NOW only $2.95 plus Wey or sent C.0.D. plus 
For all Bm to 3% x5%". Shpg. Ibs. CONTENTS: Ruby 
*(s) Metal Trays, ermometer, (2) Nestuiees Clips, (5) Tubes MQ 
|. Ib. ae Fixer, (20) Sheets ‘ty of a Ptg. Frame, Stirring 
Rod, Reeord Book, Instruction 
























Book, 4-oz. 
OUTFIT "C" . . A $2.65 VALUE_- $l. 9 5 
For the begi og ous 3 me os is Ne an = = 
detail refinem: 


4 outtte fo. 
make Outfits S and B B Sed for con - B-., ion -; $1. a. plus 
we 0.D. D us postage. Accommodstes all pietures up t 
11 usd ”). “en wt., 5 Ibs. Outfit consists of: ed Bulb, (3) Ams- 
teur Tra: ermometer, 3 a Be. Developer, % Ib. Acid Fixer, 





Wood Pts. Frame, Ptg. per, rring Rod, a ae; f° 
Graduate. CENTRAL CAMERA COMPAN 
230 Se, Wabash Ave., Dept. i212, CHICAGO, U. 8. A. 

SEND FOR THIS FREE BOOK! _ FREE [ ] Gentlemen: Send me, without. obligation, new 
a BOOK i money-saving Bargain Book of Cameras and 
Seeie ree ony money-teving BARGAIN BOOK. of chopping 5 1 } FOTO-A ART GREETING CARD OUTFIT. 
and Supplion—sont Ree on request while the sup supply laste!’ illustrates Soe 5. | 2 cantine S28 pies postage of-...0 
Satent photography—o undreds amaz money- ih 

coaxing ing Bargain in new and used still, movie Comerns, rabonees,“e Films A oO. 2.1 .§ aN Send Foto-Art Outfit C.0.D. I'll 

YT 

enor GRAPHIC. WE tae Vad OLD CAMERA AND omnes ! TROJAN. ‘DARKROOM pe his 

MENT 1 { 1 I enclose $ plus of........@ for Death 

> N Batlotection guaranteed, 








room 0... - 
Money B: 
c.0. D. [ 1) Band mo Derkseom Set, Ne. wevicninssiiats c. 0. D. 
Ga. I promise to pay postman §.................... plus C. 0. D. 


fee and postage. 














Nam 
230 Se. Wabash Ave., Dept. 1212 CHICAGO, U. &. A. Street & Number 
PHOTOGRAPHIC HEADQUARTERS SINCE 1899 City State 


(Please Print Plainly) 
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Filming the Inside Cover 


HIS issue’s cover, by Robert Weitzen, is an example 
Tot the possibilities open to 35 mm film users. The 
picture was taken with a Rolleiflex fitted with a cine 
film adapter, and loaded with Kodachrome film. 

The only real problem attached to the job was get- 
ting a live Christmas tree in October. This was finally 
done by raiding a department store’s display depart- 
ment and bribing the manager; honeyed words having 
failed. It was necessary to use a great deal of light, 
approximately 8,000 watts being concentrated on the 
figure and tree. Some putty was smeared on some of 
the brighter ornaments. A reading 
was very carefully taken with a 
Weston meter, and three different 
exposures were made on each pose 
photographed. One exposure was 
half normal time, one normal, and 
the third twice normal time. This 
is a good practice when using a 
medium such as Kodachrome that 
should have exact exposure, par- 
ticularly with artificial light. 

The lights were placed for gen- 
eral over all 
illumination 
without  sha- 
dows. The ex- 
posure for the 
photograph se- 
lected and re- 
produced on 
the cover was 
1/50th second 
at f5.6. 

























Above — “Sure I be- | 
lieve in Santa Claus.”’ 


To Right — “There's }} 
a camera I wouldn’t 
mind seeing on my 
Christmas tree.” 


To Right — “Now 
let’s put some light 
on the background.” 


Right—After posing three times for 
twelve different poses, the model re- 
laxed while lights were rearranged. 


THE FRONT COVER 

After reading the article in this issue on photograph- 
ing children and the one about snow scenes, the editor 
of Minicam thought it would be a good idea to put 
the two articles into practice at one time. It was no 
trouble at all to dig up a sled and a couple of hand- 
some kids who wern’t averse to posing. But getting the 
snow was another matter. The exposure, indoors, was 


{4.5 at 1/10th second 
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See the WESTON at all photographic dealers, or write 
for literature ... Weston Electrical Instrument Cor- 
poration, 649 Frelinghuysen Avenue, Newark, N. J. 





A Revnuroway New Tecoma 
WW PacTuki MAKING 


Sequence Shooting Gets 
Those Rare, Unexpected 
Pictures That Ordinary 
Cameras Usually Miss 


OBOT is far more than just another fine pre- 

cision minicam. It is years ahead of any 
other in the field. Due to its unique spring motor 
drive and sequence shooting mechanism, it has 
created a new technique in photography. 


With the ROBOT, you can shoot one picture 
after another, in slow or rapid succession, with- 
out having to fuss with gadgets between shots. 
Thus you are always ready for those unusual 
pictures that never can be anticipated. Instead 
of taking just one picture, you shoot a whole 
series (at a cost of less than 1/2c per negative). 
Later you can select the outstanding pictures for 
enlarging up to 3x3 feet. Only by shooting 


@ sequence series 
+ . zt ° 
Take the picture shown above. It is unposed. pemctng A A 


It has the sparkle and twinkle that lasts only a above. The others 
fraction of a second. Yet the ROBOT caught it er oe 
perfectly] ROBOT'S exclusive “Zone-Focusing” ; 
feature takes care of sharpness 

ever an amazing depth and 

supersedes the range finder. 


Ask your dealer to show you this 
sensational new kind of camera. Hold 
it. Focus it. See for yourself why it 
is revolutionizing the miniature field! 
Get a free copy of the interesting 
booklet. “The Camera That Never 
Loses A Picture.” from your dealer 
or mail coupon below. 


INTERCONTINENTAL MARKETING CORPORATION 


10 EAST 40th STREET, DEPT. 612, NEW YORK CITY wew Low PRICES 


ROBOT with Meyer 
INTERCONTINENTAL MARKETING CORP., Primotar {3.5 lens, 
Dept. 612, 10 East 40th Street. New York City. $119.00. 


Without obligation, please send me full infor- With the Zeiss Tessar 
mation on the ROBOT. camera and accessories. 43.5 lens, $134.00. 
with Zeiss Tessar 
42.8 lens, now only 

$149.00. 








A complete line of 
accessories is also 
available — including 
speed guns using 
+ standard flash bulbs. 














